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PREFACE 

Charles Kingsley in one of his books tells a 
story of two broom-squires — men who lived on the 
moors and earned their living by the making and 
selling of heather brooms. 

The two men were talking together one day, and 
the first said, "I can't make it out. I steals the 
heather, and I steals the sticks, and I steals the 
cord, and yet I can't sell my brooms as cheap as 
you do". 

"Ah!" said the other, "but I steals mine 
ready-made **. 

Now, I can truthfully say that I am not like the 
second broom-squire, for the simple reason that it 
is quite impossible to steal a book ready-made ; 
but I must confess that I am exactly in the posi- 
tion of the first. I have stolen (that is to say, I 
have been most generously permitted to take and 
use) my heather, my broomstick and my cord ; all 
I have had to do has been to put my materials 
together, and I wish now to return my hearty 
thanks to all who have so kindly helped me to 
make my broom. 

My warmest thanks are due to Dr. Berdoe and 
Messrs Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., Author and 
Publishers of "The Browning Cyclopaedia", who 
have most kindly allowed me to make what use I 
liked of that great work. Time and space would 
fail me did I attempt to put down my indebtedness 
in detail. I have taken handfuls of notes, I have 
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made r^sum^s of all the longer Articles, such as 
those dealing with the legendary history of Sordello, 
the history of Taurello Salinguerra, the Story of 
Crescentius, etc. ; and I have transcribed the 
Analysis of Book VI. verbatim. 

I can only repeat what I have said in the 
"Commentary" itself, that Dr. Berdoe's "Cyclo- 
paedia " is an absolute necessity for every Browning 
student. 

I wish to thank Mr. Stopford Brooke and 
Messrs.^Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Incorporating 
Messrs. Isbister & Co.), Author and Publishers of 
" Browning ", for their kindness in allowing me to 
quote from this book, which is the greatest pos- 
sible help in understanding the spirit of Browning. 

Subjoined are the Chapters to which I am 
indebted for quotations and suggestions. 

CHAPITER t 

II. "The Treatment of Nature", pp. 70-71, 84-85. 

III. "The Treatment of Nature," pp. 101-104. 

IV. " Browning's Theory of Human Life "> pp. 

1 16-120. 
V. "The Poet of Art", pp. 167-176. 
VI. "5ordello". 
VI I. " Browning and Sordello ". 
XIII. "Womanhood in Browning", (Palma), pp. 

327-331- 
It is a fascinating book as everyone will find 

who reads it 

I owe a triple debt of thanks to Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.) for I have been most kindly 
permitted by them to make use of three of their 
publication s« 
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(a) I have quoted at length from the Essay on 
" Sordello " by the late Dean Church, first published 
in Macmillan's Magazine, February, 1887, and 
since republished in a Volume entitled "Dante 
and other Essays." 

There can be no better introduction to the study 
of " Sordello ", than this essay, [and in another 
quarter of a century when the copyright of both 
poem and essay is exhausted, they will, I am sure, 
be published together. They should be. 

(d) I have quoted in full every reference to 
Sordello (the Man), found in the "Purgatorio", 
and I have used Professor Norton's translation of 
Dante, published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
The musical and poetic prose of this version is 
infinitely superior to most verse translations, and 
the headings to the Cantos are most helpful, as 
are also the notes. Besides the references to 
Sordello in the " Purgatorio ", I have also quoted 
from Canto IX. of the "Paradiso", the passage 
concerning Cunizza da Romano ; and I have 
copied some notes. 

(c) I have quoted from Mr.G. K. Chesterton's 
book, "Robert Browning" (Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co.), the story of Douglas Jerrold and his " ap- 
preciation" of "Sordello", and the remarks on the 
poem by Lord Tennyson and Mrs. Carlyle. These 
remarks were already known to me, not so the 
delightful tale of Douglas Jerrold. "Robert 
Browning " is a most interesting book, and a great 
help in enabling one to get " a general idea ", so 
to speak, of Browning and his poetry. 

For their generous permission to make use of 
all these books,< I again beg to thank Messrs., 
Macmillan &. Co. 
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j 

My thanks are due to Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. i 
for permission, given on behalf of the Proprietor i 
of the Copyright, to quote two Stanzas of " Rabbi 
ben Ezra ", and one or two single lines from the 
later editions of " Sordello". 

I thank Messrs. W. and R. Chambers, Publishers 
and Proprietors of "Chambers' Encyclopaedia", 
for kindly giving me leave to quote from their 
Articles on the "Guelphs and Ghibellines *' ; 
"Walter Savage Landor" ; "The Holy Roman 
Empire" ; "Spiders" ; and " Investiture". 

I have, moreover, made a r^sum^ of the Articles 
on " Frederick I. (Barbarossa) ", and " Frederick 1 1, 
of Germany"; and I am further indebted to the 
" Encyclopaedia " for suggestions contained in the 
Article on "Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) ". 

I wish to thank Mr. William Watson and Mr. 
John Lane for their kindness in permitting me to 
quote three lines from Mr. Watson's poem, " The 
Dream of Man ". 

(The Poems of William Watson : 2 vols. 
Published by John Lane, London and New York). 

I have worked from the First Edition of the 
poem as given in the Volume of the Canterbury 
Poets entitled " Dramatic Romances and Lyrics : 
and Sordello", by Robert Browning. Published 
by Messrs. Walter Scott & Co. 

The great advantage of this edition is, first, the 
fact that the lines are numbered, and that the 
number of the book is on each page ; and second, 
its cheapness. One can buy it for 9d, and though 
it is an extremely nice little book to look at, one 
can deface its pages with pencil notes (such notes 
are necessary in studying "Sordello") without 
that sense of wrong-doing which a pencil note on 
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a fair white margin usually awakens in the heart 
of a book-lover. 

There are, of course, some verbal differences 
between this and later Editions; but, speaking 
generally, any given line in the later Editions will 
be found within half a page, at most, of the same 
line in the first Edition. The extra lines found in 
the later Editions, and missing from the first, do 
not really affect the poem in any material point 

I give below a comparative table of the Books, 
to show what I mean. 



First Edition. 


Later Editions 


Book I. looo lines. 


1 00 1 lines. 


„ II. 1016 „ 


1017 „ 


„ III. 994 „ 


1023 „ 


„ IV. 1000 „ 


1032 „ 


„ V. 1004 „ 


1026 „ 


„ VI. 882 „ 


886 „ 



The difference in the Editions lies chiefly in 
the matter of punctuation, and more especially in 
the use of inverted commas. 

In the first Edition, they hardly exist, in the 
later Editions the pages fairly bristle with them. 
I must honestly confess that they are a great help, 
though one can see them with the "inward eye" 
even in the first Edition, if one reads with moderate 
care. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. have brought out a very 
nice reprint of the Second Edition (1863), as one 
of their "Temple Classics". In it the lines are 
numbered, and the number of the book given on 
each page. 
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The very latest Edition of the poem is to be 
found in Vol. I. of the blue-coated Series, 8 vols., , 
published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. in 1902. 
This Volume has the great advantage, in my 
opinion, of containing " Pauline" and " Paracelsus " 
as well as "Sordello**. There is so much in 
" Sordello " that makes one think of " Paracelsus ", 
that it is a great boon to have both poems in 
one book. 

Personally, I should recommend the possession 
of two "Sordellos" — the Canterbury Poets "Sor- 
dello" "for working days", and the blue-coated 
Volume (2/6 cloth, 3/- leather), or any other 
Edition that the reader possesses, " for Sundays ". . 
In any case I would suggest that the lines be 
numbered, and the number of the Book put at 
the top of each page, as one wants a few sign- 
posts in a journey of 6000 lines. 

One last suggestion: I have found it a great 
help to mark the cross-references in the poem. 
As for example : — 

The Autumn Eve in Verona. 
*Page 119. X pp. 126, 127, 183, 184, 191, 192. 

The Sack of Vicenza. 
Page 155. X pp. 220, 225, 254, 255. 

The Poet Plara. 
Page 168. X pp. 200, 201. 
This, of course, is merely a suggestion, but I 
think it is a help in the reading of the poem. 

* Canterbury Poets, " Sordello ". 
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SORDELLO : THE MAN- 

CHAPTER I. 

I. THE SORDELLO OF DANTE. 

The history of Sordello, the hero of Browning's 
poem, is wrapped in obscurity, but there are, so 
far as we are concerned, three Bordellos ; each 
one perfectly distinct from the others. There is, 
first, Sordello as Dante shows him to us. Then 
there is the semi-mythical Sordello of the later 
Italian historians ; and finally there is Browning's 
Sordello. 

Let us consider them in their order. 

(i) The Sordello of Dante. 

There are eight references to Sordello in the 
" Purgatorio." Dante and Virgil meet him first on 
the slopes of the precipitous hill that guards 
Purgatory — "in the ante-chamber of Purgatory," 
as Dean Church expresses it. 

In Canto V. the two poets come upon a company 
of spirits, and learn from them that they are the 
souls of those who died by violence, sinners up to 
the last hour. But then 

" Light from heaven made us mindful, so that 
both penitent and pardoning, we issued forth from 
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life at peace with God, who fills our hearts with 
the desire to see Him." ^ 

Belonging to this company, yet standing apart 
from them is a single spirit, and Virgil suggests to 
Dante that they should ask of him the best way 
up the hill. 

" * But see there a soul which seated all alone is 
looking toward us ; it will point out to us the 
speediest way.' 

" We came to it. O Lombard soul, how lofty and 
scornful wast thou ; and in the movement of thine 
eyes grave and slow ! It said not anything to us, 
but let us go on, looking only in manner of a lion 
when he couches. Virgil, however, drew near to 
it, praying that it >vould shew to us the best ascent ; 
and it answered not to his request, but of our 
country and life it asked us. 

"And the sweet leader began 'Mantua,* — and 
the Shade, all in itself recluse, rose toward him 
from the place where erst it was, saying, *0 
Mantuan, I am Sordello of thy city,* — and they 
embraced each other." 

Dante here breaks off to bewail the sad estate 
of Italy, and to reproach the emperors, who in 
their anxiety to secure their German territories, 
allowed Italy " the garden of the empire to become 
a desert." 

In Canto VII. we read how Virgil makes 
himself known to Sordello; and how the latter 
leads the poets to the Valley of the Princes who 
have been negligent of Salvation, pointing them 
out by name. 



^ Professoi: Norton's ** Dante." 
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"After the becoming and glad salutations had 
been repeated three and four times, Sordello drew 
back and said, * Ye, who are ye ? ' " 

Virgil answers, " I am Virgil," and Sordello, 
bowing humbly before him, exclaims, 
. "*0 glory of the Latins, through whom our 
language showed what it could do. O honour 
eternal of the place wherefrom I was, what merit 
or what grace shews thee to me ? If I am worthy 
to hear thy words, tell me if thou comest from 
Hell, and from what cloister ? ' " 

Virgil answers "Through all the circles of the 
realm of woe am I come hither," and then asks 
Sordello if he knew and could tell them how they 
could come more speedily to the place where 
Purgatory has its true beginning. 

Sordello then offers to go with them as far as 
he can and direct them on their journey. The 
three go on, and looking down into a valley they 
see other spirits, whom Sordello names. Most of 
these are emperors, and of one of them Sordello 
speaks in words which jnight almost apply to 
himself — to himself, that is, as conceived by 
Browning. 

" * He who sits highest and has the semblance 
of having neglected what he should have done, 
and who moves not his mouth to the others' songs 
(the shades were singing an evening hymn to the 
Virgin,) and the Emperor Rudolph who might 
have healed the wounds that have slain Italy.'" 

Canto VIII. tells how the poets pass on, descend- 
ing into the Valley of the Princes with Sordello 
still as their guide. They see there "in that part 
where the little valley has no barrier" a snake. It 
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is, of course, an evil spirit, but the valley is guarded 
by two angels, and before the "celestial falcons" 
the serpent flees away. 

In Canto IX. Dante falls asleep on a grassy 
slope, and when he awakes finds that he has 
come to the entrance of Purgatory. 

His sleep has been troubled by a terrible dream, 
and he wakes trembling with fear to find himself 
alone with Virgil who comforts him. 

" Have no fear," said my lord ; " be reassured, 
for we are at a good point. Thou art now arrived 
at Purgatory; see tiiere the cliff that closes it 
around ; see the entrance there where it appears 
divided. A while ago in the dawn that precedes 
the day, when thy soul was sleeping within thee, 
upon the flowers wherewith the place down yonder 
is adorned, came a lady, and said, ^ I am Lucia ; 
let me take this one who is sleeping ; thus will I 
assist him along his way.' Sordello remained, and 
the other gentle forms : she took thee, and when 
the day was bright she came upward, and I along 
her footprints. Here she laid thee down : and 
first her beautiful eyes showed me that open 
entrance ; then she and Slumber went away 
together." 

Reassured by his leader's words, Dante takes 
courage again, and follows Virgil "up along the 
cliff, towards the height" to the very gate of 
Purgatory itself, but Sordello has been left behind 
in the Valley of the negligent Princes. 

Dean Church, in a most interesting article on 
"Sordello" in Macmillan's Magazine (February, 
1887) says : — 

" Sordello's name would be a forgotten one, with 
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those of Other troubadours of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, but that Dante has chosen that he shall 
never be forgotten. He was plainly a distinguished 
person in his time ; a cunning craftsman in the 
choice and use of language ; but, if this was all, 
his name would only rank with a number of others, 
famous in their time, lost under the cloud of 
greater successors. He may have been something 
more than a writer or speaker : he may have been 
a ruler, though that is doubtful. But we know 
him, because in the ante-chamber of Purgatory he 
was so much to Dante. Through three cantos he 
is the companion and guide of the two great 
pilgrims. He is shewn to us, as it were, in 
picture — ^his solitariness, his lofty port, his melan- 
choly majesty — 

" L'ombra tutta in se romita ...... 

Ella non ci diceva alcuna cosa. 
Ma lasciavane gir, solo guardando, 
A guisa di leon quando si posa.** 

His presence calls forth some of Dante's deepest 
and most memorable laments over the miseries of 
Italy, and the responsibilities of her indolent and 
incapable rulers. He leads his companions to the 
secret and guarded valley, where kings and princes 
of the earth, who have meant to do their duty, but 
in the end have not fulfilled their trust, must wait 
outside of Purgatory the hour of mercy; where 
Dante sees their still sadness, and learns their 
names, aud hears their evening hymns. And here: 
we learn Dante's judgment on Sordello himself : 
he is placed by himself, more self-centred, and in 
guise haughtier than even the rulers and ju.dges ia 
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whose company he waits to begin his cleansing ; 
and he is placed among those who had great 
opportunities and great thoughts — the men of 
great chances, and great failures .... Sordello 
sees his mission, but somehow fails to fulfil it : 
.... and Dante justly finds him not among the 
lost, but among the greatly negligent, almost the 
" slothful servant ; " among the well-intentioned 
leaders of mankind who had trifled over their 
tasks." 

Dante alludes to Sordello again in his treatise 
on the "Vulgar Tongue" (Italian). In this he 
says that Sordello deserted the vernacular of 
his own country, not only in his poems, but in 
every other kind of writing. But by others 
Sordello is considered as one of the pioneers and 
founders of literary Italian ; Browning shows him 
to us in Book IL as a language maker, " Hammer- 
ing out a rude armour from the Roman panoply 
melted to make it." 

Whether that be true or not, it is a tale one 
would like to believe. 



CHAPTER 11. 

2. THE SEMI-MYTHICAL SORDELLO OF THE 
ITALIAN CHRONICLERS. 

Let US now consider the semi-mythical hero, the 
•'Admirable Crichton," as it were, the "Knight, 
Bard, Gallant," of the later historians — the writers 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Sismondi (i 773-1 842) in his history quotes the 
romantic account of the poet as given by the 
earlier chroniclers. 

According to Sismondi,^ Sordel, or Sordello, was 
bom at Goito near Mantua, and was for some time 
attached to the household of the Count of St. 
Bonifazio, the chief of the Guelf party in the march 
of Treviso. He afterwards passed into the service 
of Raymond Berenger, the last Count of Provence, 
of the House of Barcelona. Although a Lombard, 
he had adopted in his compositions the Provencal 
tongue. It was not at that time believed that Italian 
was capable of becoming a polished language. 

It was said of Sordello that he had carried off the 
wife of the Count of S. Bonifazio, the Sovereign of 
Mantua ; that he had married the daughter or sister 
of Ezzelino, tyrant of Verona ; and that he had fought 
this monster with glory to himself. He united, 
according to popular report, the most brilliant 

* Dr. Berdoe's " Browning Cyclopedia." 
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military exploits with the most distingfuished poetic 
genius. By the voice of S. Louis himself he had 
been recognised at a tourney as the most valiant 
and gallant of knights, and the sovereignty of 
Mantua had been bestowed upon this noblest of 
the poets and warriors of his age. Historians of 
credit have collected, three centuries after Bordello's 
death, these brilliant fictions, which are, however, 
disproved by the testimony of contemporary writers. 
/The reputation of Sordello is owing very materially 
to the admiration which has been expressed for him 
by Dante. 

Professor . Sonnenschein says : — " All that is 
known of the real Sordello is that he was a 
troubadour of the thirteenth century mentioned by 
his contemporary Rolandin, who states that he 
eloped with Cuniza, wife of Count Richard de S. 
Bonifazio, and sister of Ezzolino da Romano. 
Some of his poems still survive, and from them a 
few more facts relating to the poet may be gleaned, 
but that is the whole of our real knowledge of him. 
For some reason, however, the poets and historians 
have made much more of him 

Dante in his prose treatise on the vulgar tongue 
says that Sordello excelled in all kinds of poetry, 
and aided in founding the Italian language by 
numerous words skilfully borrowed from the 
dialects of Cremona, Brescia and Verona." 

Benvenuto d'Imola, a century later gives 
another version of Sordello's history, in which he 
is killed by Ecelin, Cunizza's brother. 

In the following century Aliprando wrote a 
fabulous rhyming chronicle of Milan in which 
Sordello plays a conspicuous part. In this he is 
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a member of the family of Visconti/ (Cf. " Sordello," 
Bk. yi., 819-20-21,) bom at Goito. 

He distinguishes himself by his valour, his 
g-allantry, and his poetic gifts ; and he marries a 
sister of Ecelin, who is here called Beatrice. To 
be strictly accurate, in the chronicle it is the lady 
vrho insists on marrying him. There is no mention 
of his death. This same chronicle, which was a 
mass of anachronisms, romances and fictions was 
largely drawn upon .by the historic writers of the 
next century, many of whom have adopted the 
story of Sordello as therein told, and of the Lady 
Beatrice, who never existed. 

Nostradamus, (1503-1566) in his "Lives of Pro- 
vencal Poets" says, "Sordello was a Mantuan, 
who, at the age of fifteen years, entered the service 
of Berenger, Count of Provence. ' His verses were 
preferred to Folquet de Marseille, Perceval Doria, 
and all the other Geneose and Tuscan poets. He 
made very beautiful songs, not about love, but on 
subjects relating to philosophy." 

" Darenou . . . considers that the only certain 
facts are those written by Rolandin shortly after 
Bordello's death. Dante was so nearly contempor- 
aneous that he also may be taken as an authority. 
Of his Italian poems, and his prose works, nothing 

* " The Chroniclers of Mantua tired their pen 
Relating how a Prince Visconti saved 
Mantua and elsewhere notably behaved." 

** 'J he Chroniclers of Mantua'^'* — Platina wrote a 
History of Mantua wherein is to be found a fabulous 
narrative of Sordello. ^* Saved Manttta" — from the 
tyrant Ezzolino, who was besieging the city, but was 
repulsed by Sordello, and compelled to raise the siege. 
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IS known to have survived ; but at least thirty-four 
of his Provengal poems still exist. Of these one-half 
are love songs, despite the statement of Nostrada- 
mus to the contrary, of the most pronounced type. 
Several have been translated into French, and some 
are said to be of a high character. . . . The 
whole story is a curious instance of development. 
Originally a troubadour, apparently with most 
of the vices, faults and virtues of the typical 
troubadour of the thirteenth century, he gradually 
became, as the centuries advanced, first a hero of 
romance, a preux-chevalier, and model Italian 
knight-errant, and finally that which we see 
Browning has made of him." 

Sismondi says : — " Two men . . . attained great 
reputations, about this time, in the Lombard 
Republics, through their Provencal songs. Ugo 
Cattola and Sordello de Mantua. The history of 
Sordello is enveloped in mysterious obscurity. 
The writers of the following century speak of him 
with profound respect, without giving us any 
details of his life. Those who came later have 
made him a magnanimous warrior, a valiant 
defender of his country, and some even a Prince 
of Mantua. The nobility of his birth, and his 
marriage with a sister of Eccelino da Romano are 
attested by his contemporaries. His violent death 
is obscurely indicated by the great Florentine 
poet ; and the only claims to immortality that 
remain to Sordello to-day are his words and actions 
mentioned by Dante in the Purgatorio* 

Carey, the translator of Dante, has the following 
note on Sordello : — 

"The history of Sordello's life is wrapped in the 
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obscurity of romance. That he distinguished 
himself by his skill in Provencal poetry is certain. 
It is probable that he was bom towards the end of 
the twelfth, and died about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Tiraboschi has exposed the 
fabulous narrative of Sordello which Platina 
introduced in his History of Mantua. Tiraboschi, 
(173 1- 1 794) the Historian of Italian Literature, 
has taken much pains to sift all the notices he 
could collect concerning him. Honourable mention 
of his name is made by our poet in his Treatise 
on " The Vulgar Tongue." 

The following Tenzon is given in Sismondi as one 
of the few surviving specimens of Bordello's poetry : 
Tensa de Sordel et de Peyre Guilhem. 

guilhem. ' guillaume 

En Sordel que vos en Eh, bien Sordel, que vous 

semblan en semble de cette aimable 

De la pros contessa preysan ? comtesse si prisee ? Car tous 
Car lout dison, el van parlan disent, tous vont repetant, 
Que per s'amor etz ia ven- que pour son amour vous 

gutz, 6tes venu ^pi, que vous avez 

E quen cujatz esser son drutz, cru pouvoir 6tre son amant, 
E blancbatz etz por ley can- et que pour elle vos cheveux 

utz. blanchissent, et vos forces 

vous abandonnent. 
Sordel. Sordello. 

Peyre Guilhem, tot son affan Pierre Guillaume, Dieu mit 
Mist Dieu in ley far per mon en elle tout son travail pour 

dan en faire mon tourment. Les 

Las beautatz que las beaut^ qu*ont toutes les 

autratz an autres ne sont rien ; leur 

En menz, et el pres son prix est peu de chose. 

menutz, Plutdt fuss6-je perdu par 

Ans fos ab emblanchatz la vieillesse (jue d'avoir 

perdutz 6prouv6 ce que j*^prouve. 

Che esso non fos advengutz. 
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A Tenzon was a contest in verse before a 
tribunal of love. 

Sismondi says : " The real merit of Sordello as a 
troubadour consists in the harmony and sensibility 
of his verses. He was amongst the first to adopt 
the ballad form of writing, and in one of these he 
beautifully contrasts, in the burden of his ballad, 
the gaieties of Nature, and the ever-reviving grief 
of a heart devoted to love." 

" By Bastero, in his * Crusca Provenzale ' 
amongst Sordello^s MS. poems in the Vatican are 
mentioned *Canzoni, Tenzoni, Cobbole' and 
various * Serventesi,* particularly one in the form 
of a funeral song on the death of Blancas, in 
which the poet reprehends all the reigning princes 
of Christendom." 

This account of the mythical Sordello is taken 
from Dr. Berdoe*s notes on "Sordello the Man." 
PP- 477-483. " Browning Cyclopedia ". 

Dr. Berdoe again quotes largely from Professor 
Sonnenschein. 

"Sordello, who lived early in the thirteenth 
century, was of the family of the Visconti of 
Mantua. He left his native land and gave up his 
native tongue to live and write as a troubadour in 
Provence, but his fame belonged to I taly." [Norton]. 



CHAPTER III. 

3. BROWNINS G'SORDELLO. 

We have touched on the Sordello of Dante, and 
on the semi-mythical hero who is shewn to us by 
the later Italian chroniclers. We come now to 
a third personality — the Sordello of Browning's 
poem. The sketch, of which Sordello is the 
finished portrait, is given to us in the Poet of 
" Pauline," Browning's first published work ; but 
the hints, though interesting, are after all but hints, 
and we are more inclined to notice the differences 
between the characters, than to press the 
resemblance too closely. 

Sordello is a modem, says^ Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
a modem, set down in the beginning of the 13th 
century with all its surging mediaeval life. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke goes so far as to say that the 
first three books of "Sordello" are more or less 
autobiographical, and that the poet is writing him- 
self into his hero. The sub-title of the poem is 
"Incidents in the Development of a Soul," and we 
follow this development step by step, till we learn 
that it was only by losing his soul that Sordello 
saved it. Omitting the glimpse at Verona in the 
beginning of the poem, we are introduced to him 
in the Castle of Goito, "a slender boy in a loose 

^ ** Browning ". Stopford Brooke. (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons). 
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page's dress." Here he lives a solitary life, 
nominally a page to Adelaide, wife of Ecelin da 
Romano, but having apparently no duties to per- 
form, as his mistress is rarely at home, and when 
she is, is there incognito. 
Look at him. 

' 'A slender boy in a loose page's dress, (448) . . 
(The delicate nostril, swerving wide and fine, 
A sharp and restless lip so well combine 
With that calm brow) a soul fit to receive 
Delight at every sense ; you can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from the mass 
Of men. (463) . . . 
You recognise at once the finer dress 
Of flesh that amply lets in loveliness 
At eye and ear." 

It is curious to compare this description of the 
boy, with Sordello the man, old at thirty, "the 
mere singer, ugly, stunted, weak;" "the puny, 
uncouth, ailing vassal" of the later books. But 
now he is young and he lives in a beautiful 
country. We see him at Goito roaming 

" On the hill tops, or underneath the vines. 
Or southward by the mound of firs and pines 
That shuts out Mantua, still in loneliness." (445). 

We see him wandering through the castle itself 
with its dusk winding stairs, and dim galleries 
and in the maple-panelled room, and most fre- 
quently of all in the vault with the marble font. 



I 
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Sordello has no companions, save some old 
serving women, so he finds them for himself 
in the marble caryatides, and in the figures 
embroidered on the tapestry. 

Once when he had strayed into a part of the 
castle which lay "under a mysterious interdict," 
he stumbled u(>on "Adelaide bent double o'er a 
scroll," (Adelaide dabbled in the black art) " one 
maiden at her knees." And this apparently was 
his first sight of Palma, — Palma who was to be 
Daphne to his Apollo. 

" He never could remember when 
He dwelt not at Goito ; calmly then 
About this secret lodge of Adelaide's 
Glided his youth away : beyond the glades 
On the fir-forest's border, and the rim 
Of the low range of mountain, was for him 
No other world : but that appeared his own 
To wander through at pleasure and alone. (605) 
And first a simple sense of life engrossed 
Sordello in his drowsy Paradise." (626). 

He lives among the trees and flowers, and 
identifies himself with them, and with Nature ; 
then he peoples his world with the tapestry figures ; 
after that he dreams himself into the great men of 
whom he has heard and read, as did the Poet in 
"Pauline." 

He is Ecelin grappling with the hired assassin 
in S. Mark's Square in Venice. He is the 
Crusader, whose arrow strikes down the Moslem 
leader, and wins back the Holy City to the Cross. 
He is all this, and much more. Then at last, 
wishing to "compress the starriest of all qualities 
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into one star, and so grasp the whole at once," he 
imagines himself Apollo, the lord of song, and 
dreams away his days in self-worship. 

But Apollo longs for Daphne ; the young, 
troubadour sighs for his ladye, and in Palma 
"the maid of the maple chamber," (Ecelin's 
daughter by his first wife, Agnes d*Este), Sordello 
finds her. He amuses himself and feeds his 
vanity by imagining how Palma disdains the suit 
of Count Richard of S. Boniface for love of Apollo. 

And so time passes. Sordello dreams, but he 
has never yet taken the trouble to clothe his 
dreams in song. The soul of the poet is there, 
but his thoughts are self-centred, and he is dumb. 
But the awakening comes. At the Court of Love — 
at Mantua, he has his chance, and he seizes it. 
Eglamor, the best troubadour of Boniface, sings 
a song — fair enough as far as it goes, but lacking 
in inspiration. One can imagine it to be fine 
verse, but not reaching the level of poetry. The 
theme chosen by Eglamor is some legend of Apollo 
and apparently he fails to do justice to it. Sordello 
sees the possibilities in the story, and seizing a lute 
sings another version of it. Something has fired 
his imagination. The crowd and the excitement 
all around him, the knowledge of Palma's presence, 
the sudden consciousness of his own power, all act 
upon him. He forgets himself, and his lips are 
touched with fire. He sings his song, and the 
people recognising the true poet, acclaim him 
Victor. 

The contrast between Eglamor and Sordello, 
which, as Mr. Stopford Brooke says, runs through 
the whole poem is very interesting; though one 
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cannot help feeling that Eglamor was rather 
hardly treated. 

Poets are bom, not made, and Eglamor seems 
to have done his best, and cultivated his gift to the 
utmost. He was a real artist, taking pleasure in 
his art for its own sake, and it was scarcely his 
fault that he was cast in a smaller mould, built on 
a lesser scale than his rival. It is true that he 
did not aim very high, (the unforgiveable sin with 
Browning) but his work was polished — too pretty 
perhaps, though the conceits which Browning 
quotes from him are very charming. Yet the art 
was good. I think Eglamor is an example of 
what Matthew Arnold calls the " good artist " as 
distinct from the " great artist." The workman- 
ship is perfect — but the conceptions lack power. 
Eglamor and Andrea del Sarto are artistic brethren, 
though one feels that Andrea could have attained 
to higher things, while Eglamor could not. 
Sordello's song was very likely faulty in many ways, 
but it was the conception of a greater mind and a 
larger soul. 

During the days that follow, after his somewhat 
theatrical behaviour at the burying of Eglamor, 
Sordello lives at Goito and dreams. He lives his 
great triumph over again and imagines his future. 
He will be the great poet who will lead men. He 
is the " monarch of the world." 

It is interesting to compare Sordello's aspirations 
with those of Aprile in *' Paracelsus." Aprile too 
longed for a world of which he was to be the 
leader. 

" God full on me, as I was full on men ! " 

But Bordello's was by far the more selfish aim. 
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Aprile wished to lead his people into the Land of 
Beauty, and though he longed for their love and 
admiration, he did honestly wish them to benefit 
from his work. 

Sordello, at this stage at least, looked upon men 
simply and solely as so many units in the crowd 
that was to do him honour. 

" He must ever live before a crowd," and it must 
be an admiring and applauding crowd. In the 
solitude of Goito it is easy enough to dream, and 
to imagine the poems that he never really 
produces, but the time is coming when his fancies 
will be put to the test. 

Naddo, acting as the spokesman of the Mantuans, 
begs him to come to Mantua and "supply a 
famished world," which hungers and thirsts for 
poetry. 

He goes, and he finds his poetic fame not 
altogether an unmixed blessing. He has to work, 
he has to live up to his reputation, and he finds 
that "'twas the song's effect he cared for, scarce 
the song itself." 

"Praise, not the toilsome process which pro- 
cured 
The praise, enticed Sordello." 

It is a strange trait in Sordello's character, 
this laziness, and it is a most unartistic trait. (I 
use the prefix advisedly). It is not " Art for 
Art's sake " with him. And at last he finds that 
he is becoming little better than a humbug. He 
can still turn a rhyme better than his contempo- 
raries, but the poetic fire which flamed at Palma's 
Court of Love is burnt out. 
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He works away at the languagfe, snA he stei^ 
to rouse interest by the curious niatiner of his 
verse, bat it is trying to galvanise a dead body — 
the life is not there. He does eventually gaiii 
great kudos from his poem on Montfort and the 
Mountaineers (the Albigenses), but here again he 
is displeased, for the Mantuans forget the singer in 
his song, and prefer Montfort to Sordello. 

Time passes; and Sordello the ttian and Sordello 
the bard fight against each other, and the conse- 
quence is that Sordello himself sinks to the level of 
" a pettish minstrel, wearing away his soul in dis- 
content," All through one can see that it is selfish- 
ness which is eating away his life. He does not 
care Sufficiently for his ffeUow-meii to work and 
give them of his best. He is not even sufficietttly 
the artist to live for his art alone; and to strive 
that nothin^g^ should bear his name, save the best 
work of which he is capable. He is apparently 
content to give bad work, anything that will pass 
muster at all, and the consequence, of cOurSe, is a 
State very near death — death botfi of his artist 
soul, and also of his citizen soul. But salvation 
comes to him — in a roundabout way it is trutf, blit 
it comes nevertheless. 

Salinguena i^ about to visit Mantua, Sordello 
must prepare a song of welcome ; but the Muse is 
silent, and rather than face the malicious joy of 
his rivals at his inability to sing, Sordello rutls 
away. He returns to Goito, and there, back again 
close to Nature, his soul begins to revive. 

The moral of the second book evidently is' that 
punishment inevitably follows on scamped W6rk, 
and that most certainly from* the artistic point of 

3 
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view, that artist is lost who looks beyond his art 
for a worldly or material reward. 

The "sweet and solitary year" at Goito restores 
Sordello to a certain extent, and yet he feels that 
life can never be the same again. He has frittered 
^way his youth, first in idle dreams; then in 
second-rate work. On him has fallen the judg* 
nient of those who, seeing the best, deliberately 
choose the second best, because it gives them less 
trouble. 

This idea was brought out in " Paracelsus " Book 
IV., in the song that Paracelsus sings of the sailors 
with the beautiful statues, who, bound for a certain 
fair island in far-off seas, grew weary of the voyage, 
and landed with their precious freight on the 
first land they saw — a rocky and barren islet, only 
to find, when it was too late, that a little more 
courage, a little more perseverance, would have 
brought them to the fair islands for which they 
were bound. 

Sordello had not striven earnestly after the 
best. He had, it is true, kept himself from low 
pleasures, but he had not put forth the full powers 
of his soul, and his nature was cramped. 

This laziness was due, in a sense, to his high 
ideals. This sounds a contradictory statement, 
but when we examine it we see how it works out 
Sordello aspired to be a poet, nay more, the king 
of poets, and he saw how very far short he came 
of his ideal, therefore he said, " What is the use of 
trying to do anything?" 

We see this mood again later on, when his 
aspirations are political, rather than poetic ; indeed 
it runs through his whole life. 
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Sordello did nothing, for nothing seemed worth 
his doing. Aprile did nothing, because everything 
was so much worth the doing that he could not 
make up his mind where to begin. He could not 
single out one shape and sing about it, because 
the others equally beautiful, came crowding in 
upon his mind, clamouring to be recognised. 

Paracelsus, on the other hand did achieve 
something, though he also failed to attain the 
height of his ambition. He certainly worked 
hard, though it was not on the right lines. We 
shall however discuss Browning's theory of failure, 
as exemplified in these three men, later on when 
we come to consider the poem itself. 

In the meantime Sordello vegetates at Goito, 
but he is again summoned from his retirement, 
this time by Palma, who sends Naddo as her 
messeng:er. Naddo quite misinterprets the reason 
of the call, but the message is enough for 
Sordello. He comes to Palma, learns, in that 
midnight interview in Verona, of her love for him, 
and his heart leaps up to meet it. He learns too 
the high destiny which Palma would have him 
make his own, and his love for Palma overflows 
in love for Humanity. He resolves to try and do 
something for his distracted country, " to be the 
gate-vein of this heart's blood of Lombardy, soul 
to their body." 

Notice again how outside incidents help him. 
There is the hurried summons to Verona, the 
thrilling midnight interview, while the city is mad 
with excitement, and the burghers.vow that all men 
may know that "the League is up," and that 
Verona will not fail her allies. 
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The podt as artist fades away, and the poet as 
leader of men takes his place. At the close of 
that curious autobiographical interlude in the 
third Book, where Browning- tells how he VoWs 
himself to the service of Humanity in its misery 
and wretchedness, we are told that Sordello 
"selects the same yoke," chooses the same 
mistress. • 

That love of Humanity grows in intensity, and 
when Sordello finds himself at Ferrara, whither 
Palma and he go to meet with Salinguerra; he 
really is one with the people, "mankind and he 
were really fused." He longed to make them 
happy, and like Paracelsus, yearned to raise them 
in the scale of being. What, after all, does 
Friedrich care for the people? And catapults, 
mangonels, and all the other engines of war- 
fare, are strange instruments by which to serve 
them. 

One would like to know what passed in that 
first interview with Salinguerra whence Sordello 
comes forth "older by years than at his entry." 

He staggers out into the streets, and there sees 
the piteous state to which the city is reduced. 
And all this misery is due to the fight between 
Guelf and Ghibelline. Can any cause justify this 
slaughter? 

What is the special righteousness of the 
Ghibelline cause that he should devote himself to 
it ? That is the question he asks of Palma that 
same night by the camp fire near the Verona 
Cartoch ; and he docs not appear to receive any 
very satisfactory answer from her. 

Notice that Dante's Sordello, or tO' he more 



\ 
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accurate, the Sordello of the Chroniclers, belonged 
to the household of Count Richard of S. Boniface, 
and hence was a Guelf by education. Browning 
disregards history, or rather historical legend, in 
this case when he makes his hero grow up in the 
service of the Ghibelline chief. 

What cause shall he espouse? That is the 
question Sordello asks ; and the answer comes 
from the lips of a sentinel, an outsider who knows 
nothing of Sordello's mental struggles, but who, 
having heard the ministrel sing earlier in the 
night, suggests the story of Crescentius 
Nomentanus as a good subject for a ballad. 

And in the aspiration of the great consul 
Sordello finds his cause — and such a cause. 

How can he best save the people ? " By build- 
ing up Rome again." A Rome, which will be 
greater than all factions, which will include and 
reconcile them all, a perfect state peopled by 
perfect citizens. 

It was a magnificent aspiration, and it had the 
merit of being definite, but the next morning 
showed him the magnitude of his ideal, and his 
courage failed him. The phantom city that had 
seemed so fair in his dream faded away. 

Then an inward voice speaks to him, en- 
couraging and reproving him. He will not realise 
his limitations, nor understand that the law of 
the Universe is "line upon line," one step at a 
time, that God Himself works slowly. 

Because Sordello cannot do in one day the 
work of many men and many centuries, he would 
sit still and do nothing. We have the same 
impatience in Paracelsus, whose ambition was 
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even greater. Sordello wished to regenerate Italy, 
but Paracelsus would elevate all mankind. 

" I saw," he says, " I saw no cause why man 
. Should not be all-sufficient even now, 
I would have had one day, one moment's space 
Change man's condition, push each slumbering 

claim 
To mastery o'er the elemental world 
At once to full maturity . . . 

Not so, dear child . . . 
, But thou shalt painfully attain to joy 
While hope and fear and love shall keep thee 
man." (" Paracelsus." Book V.) 

Sordello is overwhelmed with the greatness of 
the task before him, but suddenly he sees the first 
step. Let him persuade Salinguerra to come over 
to this idea of rebuilding Rome. It will, of course, 
involve his changing from the Ghibelline side to 
the Guelf, for even to Sordello, and even in his 
idea of government by the people for the people — 
in other words a Republic — Rome could not be 
thought of apart from the Pope. Let him at any 
rate try and make Taurello dissuade the Emperor 
from invading Italy ; that at least would save the 
horrors of civil war. 

It is a chance, the last chance, and Sordello 
resolves to take the risk, and thus seeks 
Salinguerra for the second time. 

The interview that follows is chiefly interesting 
on account of the contrast it affords between the 
two men — Salinguerra, the man of action, the 
man of the world, the valiant soldier, strong and 
purposeful, yet withal not lacking in culture ; and 
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Sordello, the poet and dreamer. Here, I think, 
Browning very strongly points the moral, which 
he drives home later on, that a man, if he would 
do any good to the world or to himself, must have 
a definite aim and object in life. He shows that 
aimless drifting, or, to use a most expressive 
modern term, " slacking " is fatal to all true life. 

At first Sordello is inclined to pose, but he is 
stung to sincerity by Salinguerra's kindly contempt. 
It must be confessed that it is very difficult to see 
the relevancy of his long tirade urging that " the 
poet must be earth's essential king," unless it be 
that he wishes to prove that mind should rule 
instead of brute strength, and thus indirectly, that 
the Church, as represented by the Pope, would be 
a better leader for the people, than militarism, as 
represented by the Kaiser. When he forgets him- 
self, when he makes, as it were, an act of self- 
surrender, declaring that " as vain amends " for his 
" past career's outrageous vanity " he would 

" Die even die 
Now I .first estimate the boon of life," 

if his death might "bow Taurello," that is bring him 
over to the Guelf side ; then it is that a sudden 
unaccountable impulse seizes Salinguerra, and he 
flings the Imperial badge — brought to him that 
very day by Tito, as a symbol of the headship of 
the Ghibelline party, but not yet definitely accepted 
by him — on Sordello's neck. This is a turning of 
the tables with a vengeance. Sordello would make 
Salinguerra a Guelf, and spends hours in argu- 
ment trying to effect his purpose. Saliguerra says 
nothing, but with a wave of his hand, in a moment, 
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bifings home to Sordello the possibilities that lie in 
the position of Ghibelline leader. 

It was an unaccountable impulse, but when, a 
few minutes later, both Sordello and Salinguerra 
learn from Palma the secret of Sordello's birA, and 
that he is Salinguerra's son, saved from death at 
the sack of Vicenza, Salinguerra sees in the actickn 
the Finger of Providence. Then comes the supreme 
moment of Sordello's life, " the great temptation," 
as Mr. Stopford Brooke calls it. Will he accept or 
reject his father's proposal ? 

In the sixth Book we have the story of that 
inward struggle, and the final victory. It is now 
that we see most clearly the modernity of Sordello. 
No mediaeval Italian could have thought along 
these same lines. Life then was very full, but it 
ran along broad and clearly defined ways. This 
mental hair-splitting is of much later growth. 
The average thirteenth century Italian would have 
at once accepted the position offered him ; or it is 
just conceivable that he might have declined it, 
but his reasons for so doing would certainly not 
have been those advanced by Sordello. 

There are several of Browning's pet theories to 
be met with in this last book. We can deal with 
them later on, and confine ourselves now to the 
particular theory of right and wrong, by which 
Sordello is finally guided. This theory, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is peculiarly Browningesque, and 
very different from the morality of a mediaeval 
Italian. Put briefly, it is that every man has his 
own ideas of right and wrong ; they may be correct 
or incorrect, but whatever they are, he is bound to 
follow them at all costs. This theory reaches its 
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height of topsy-turviness in the story of Luigi in 
''Pippa Passes." Luigi has made up his mind 
that it is his duty to kill the Austrian tyrant, but 
he falters in his purpose, and not till he hears 
Pippa's song of the old king and the Python does 
he resolve to do his duty. He goes, and Browning 
would have us feel that he is right to go, on his 
criminal errand. Murder is far less an evil than 
the failure to do what conscience orders, even 
though it commands one to commit a sin. 

In "Sordello" the theory does not reach this 
height, but the reasoning is on similar lines, and, 
though it may be heresy to say so, one cannot help 
feeling that there is much .ado about nothing. The 
advantages of accepting the headship of the 
Ghibellines, coupled, as that position would be, 
with the hand of Palma, were very obvious ; and 
the advantage to the people of Guelf rule, is clear 
too to Sordello. It would, of course, be far better 
for them to have the Church, the only institution 
that even faintly tried to benefit them, as the chief 
power in the land, rather than the Kaiser and the 
Barons, to whom they were little better than serfs. 
Of course if the Emp)eror invaded Italy, as he 
assuredly would if the Ghibelline party were strong 
enough to give him support, it would mean war — 
civil war with all its attendant horrors ; and that 
could scarcely benefit the people. But after all, 
why should he, Sordello, suffer ? Nothing was sure. 
His sacrifice was a tremendous one, entailing un- 
known suffering on himself, and conferring no cor- 
responding certainty of advantage oa the people 
whom he desired to profit. That curious and 
striking figure of the bowl of blood given to the 
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snake (Browning is fond of snakes) puts the argu- 
ment in the smallest possible compass. One slight 
pang from each unit of the multitude, and immense 
happiness to Sordello. The loss of all that makes 
life worth living to Sordello, and no corresponding 
gain to the people. It is curious to think of Sor- 
dello as advocating the doctrine of " Carpe diem ;" 
yet he does. He knows this world, and he finds it 
very beautiful — why should he trouble himself 
about another? 

We have here (VI. 395) the figure of the Palace 
and the ante-room which we meet with in " Easter 
Day," though the reasoning is different. And we 
have also that fine passage in which he prays to 
have his powers perfected on earth. (414-426). 

"Then my own way 
Bless me — a firmer arm, a fleeter foot, 
ril thank you, but to no mad wings transmute 
These limbs of mine— our greensward is too 

soft; 

Better move palpably thro' Heaven — nor, 

freed 
Qf flesh, forsooth, from space to space proceed 
'Mid flying synods of worlds — but in Heaven's 

marge 
Shew Titan still, recumbent o'er his targe 
Solid with stars — The Centaur at his game 
Made tremulously out in hoary flame ! " 

And so the mental struggle goes on. Critics are 
wont to make merry at the expense of novelists 
who introduce strange and sudden illnesses when 
a character has to be removed, and though it may 
be treason to say so, one cannot help feeling that 
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Browning here lays himself open to the same 
criticism. Surely a man who had the strength of 
mind that Sordello undoubtedly possessed, would 
not have died of a broken heart, because he found 
it difficult to make up his mind on a certain subject,' 
even though the choice was a momentous one 
involving great issues. 

• " Browning does prepare us in a measure for the 
final catastrophe, as he drops hints of Sordello's 
physical weakness. The description of the sudden 
rush of things spiritual into Sordello's mind, the 
mind too strong for the frail body, at once brings 
before us the parable of the new wine and the old 
bottles. 

Are we to suppose that Sordello would not 
have died had he decided differently? Was it the 
Struggle itself, or was it the renunciation of his 
hopes, that killed him? Every one probably has 
a different answer to the question. 

Sordello chooses — rightly as Browning would 
have us think, for he obeys the dictates of his 
conscience. He dies, refusing the splendid posi- 
tion offered to him ; but as he dies, his eyes are 
opened, and he sees that Love, Love for God, and 
Love for Man, is the Law of Life. 

" He that loseth his life shall find it." That, I 
thinTc, is the lesson of Sordello. 

The first hint of it is in the first book, where the 
two types of poets are contrasted — those who look 
to God, and live in God, and those who live in 
themselves and worship themselves. 

Sordello, unfortunately, belonged to this latter 
class, selfishness would have killed him. He was 
saved from spiritual death by his love for Palma, 
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which broadened and deepened into love for 
Humanity ; and this second love in its turn 
broadened and deepened into love of God — sl love 
which shewed its sincerity by his doing what he 
thought was right despite the consequences.^ 

But he died as far as the life of earth was 
concerned. 

If only Browning had made another poem in 
which Paracelsus and Sordello met in Purgatory, 
how intensely interesting it would be. 

One cannot help comparing the two men. Both 
had high aspirations, and both failed — Sordello 
through sloth, Paracelsus through impatience, 
both, in a sense, through selfishness. 

Sordello would have bettered the condition of 
his countrymen ; Paracelsus would have raised the 
race of man to a higher stage in the scale of being, 
through knowledge. But he was more anxious 
that he should be remembered as the Moses of his 
people than that these pec^le should enter the 
Promised land, if it were to be under a Joshua. 

In both men Self was strong; both were 
impatient of their limitations — differing in this 
instance from Aprile, who acknowledged his, 
but had not the requisite strength of mind to 
concentrate his power on one subject. 

But Paracelsus did achieve something. Unlike 
Sordello, who had no definite aim in life, Paracelsus 
"made life consist of one idea," that "wolfish 
hunger after knowledge." When we come to 
consider the poem of "Sordello," — we are now 
discussing the Man, — we shall see, as Mr. Stop- 

^ Mr. Stopford Brooke's " Browning." 
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fevd Brooke points out, that a paradox underiies 
Browning's theory of successr and failure. In this 
life there can be no full success — that is reserved for 
another world. If this were not so we might be too 
contented with this world, where we have no 
continuing city. Any success which seems to be 
perfect in this life, only appears to be so because 
the object aimed at was not high, and therefore 
such a success is not worth having. Eglamor 
succeeded, and yet Sordello's "high failure far 
overleaped the bound" of Eglamor's "low 
success.** In "Rabbi Ben Ezra" this theory is 
stated succinctly in one stanza, 

" For thence a paradox 
Which comforts while it mocks. 
Shall life succeed in that it seems to fiul. 

What I aspired to be 
And was not, comforts me, 

A brute I might have been, but would 
not sink in the scale." 

Sordello fails in a sense. He dies, but when 
Palma and Taurello come and find him there is 
*' A triumph lingering in the wide eyes." He has 
conquered. 

We have the same consciousness of ultimate 
victory in the last words of Paracelsus. 

**lf I stoop 
Into a dark, ti-emendous sea of cloud, . 
It is bui! for a time ; I press God's lamp 
-Gleseto-my breast ; it^- spl e ndour soon or krte 
Will pierce ths^gkMxn ; I shall emerge one day ! " 
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The poet in "Pauline" sends the same 
triumphant message : — 

" Sun-treader, I believe in God, and truth, 

And Love. . . . 

Know my last state is happy, free from doubt, 

Or touch of fear ! " 

Aprile too, in his last hour rejoices : — 

" Lo, I forget my ruin and rejoice 

In thy success as thou. Let our God's praise 

Go bravely through the world at last ! " 

He sees the vision of the poets crowned with 
glory ; he sees God as the Perfect Poet ; and though 
he disclaims the honour, saying he is not worthy, 
he sees in his vision the glorified poets coming to 
crown him — the failure. And in each case the 
man has come to Victory when he reaUses the 
law of Love — realises it not merely as a Law to 
which his soul gives an intellectual assent, but as 
a vital and living principle which must be carried 
out by him in his life. It is when he is ready to 
work for his fellow-men, and give himself and all 
his best powers to their service, when, in short, he 
is willing to lose his soul, that he conquers. 

And this, was Sordello, what good had he done ? 
A wasted life ; ^ " a man with an artist's soul, who 
yet failed to be an artist " ; a man who might have 
led his brethren onward and upward to better things, 
but who was not able at the critical moment to re- 
spond to the call that came to him. An aimless, 
objectless, life with powers frittered away, and oppor- 
tunities wasted; a life which when weighed in the 

^ Mr. Stopfocd Brooke. 
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balance with the life of a hermit bee doing the 
day's work which God appoints him, is found 
wanting. What is left of him? A name, and a 
few lines of a song sung by the peasants in an 
obscure Italian Village — ^Ah I if that were the 
whole answer one might say that Bordello's life 
was a failure, but we must remember that Dante 
met him in Purgatory, and as Mr. Stopford Brooke 
says, we should think of him as we see him there ; 
learning and preparing for another life wherein 
he may more fitly render the service which in this 
life he failed to render. 

One cannot help being a little sorry at the 
thought of Palma's loneliness. The "splendid 
form" whom Dante sees in Paradise, "whose 
name on earth was Cunizza," must have longed 
for the soul she loved on earth — for the man she 
had fain raised to the high position for which 
she felt so sure that he was fitted, and to which, 
with her help one would like to believe that he 
would have attained. But doubtless the thought 
of Palma would help Sordello in Purgatory, as the 
love of her had helped him on earth. 

Note — We must remember after all that if Dante's 
Sordello is not Browning's Sordello, still less is Dante's 
Cunizza the Palma of Browning. 



"SORDELLO": THE POEM. 



CHAPTER IV. 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

"Sordello" was£rst published in 1840^ five years 
after "Paracelsus," Browning being then twenty- 
eight years old. It is divided into six books, each 
book consisting roughly of a thousand lines. Six 
thousand lines in heroic couplets describing ^in- 
cidents in the development of a Soul " — the Soul 
being that of Sordello, an Italian troubadour, who 
flourished in the early part of the 13th century. 

Browning's dedication of the poem to his friend 
John Milsand of Dijon, published in the edition of 
1863, gives us the poet's view of his work, and as 
such is so interesting that I append it in full. 

TO J. MILSAND OF DIJON. 

Dear Friend, — Let the next poem be introduced 
by your name, therefore remembered along wit^ 
one of the deepest of my affections, and so repay 
all trouble it ever cost me. I wrote it twenty-five 
years ago for only a few, counting even in these on 
somewhat more care about its subject than they 
really had. My own faults of expression were 



tKftfly; but with care for a man or book, such 
wbuld be surmounted, and without it, what avails 
the faultlessness of either ? I blame nobody, least 
of all myself, who did my best then and since ; for 
I lately gave time and pains to turn my work into 
what the many might— instead of what the few 
nrast — like : but after all, I imagined another thing 
at first, and therefore leave as I find it. The his- 
tcftical decoration was purposely of no more import- 
an<ie than a background requires ; and my stress 
lay on the incidents in the development of a soul : 
little else is worth study. I, at least, always thought 
sc^you, with many known and unknown to pie, 
think ' so— others may one day think so; arid' 
whether my attempt remain for them or not, I trust, 
though away and past it, to continue ever your6, 
London : June 9, 1863, R. B. 

Critics have made merry over " Sordello, '* and 
many are the stories told to shew the incompre- 
hensibility of the poem. Carlyle wrote that his 
wife was reading " Sordello " with great interest, 
but could not make out whether Sordello was a 
man, a poem, or a city. 

Tennyson himself is reported to have said that 
he only understood two lines m the whole poem ; 
the first, " Who will may hear Sordello's story told, " 
and the last, "Who would has heard Sordello's 
story told," and they were both lies \ 

Mr. Chesterton in his most delightful book on 
Browning^ tells an amusing tale about Douglas 
Jerrold and' his " appreciation " of the poem. 

^** Robert Browning" by G. K. Chesterton (Macmillaa 

4 
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Jerrold had been very ill, but was getting better, 
and the doctor had given him permission to read a 
little. Accordingly, a number of books were sent 
to him from the library, and among them" Sordello," 
which had just come out. Jerrold took it up, and 
began to read ; grew more unhappy and miserable 
as he proceeded, and at last threw it down in 
despair. 

" Great Heaven 1 " he cried, " I'm an idiot. My 
health is restored, but my mind is gone. I can't 
understand two consecutive lines of an English 
poem." He then called for his family, and gave 
them the book, anxiously watching them the while. 
As he saw the looks of utter bewilderment and per- 
plexity pass from face to face, his own brow cleared, 
and with a sigh of content, he turned over and fell 
asleep. 

It is in the same chapter that Mr. Chesterton 
speaks of Browning's innocent expectation that 
" Sordello " would be generally read as " the most 
stupendous compliment ever paid to the British 
public." 

Dean Church in his most interesting article on 
"Sordello" already alluded to, an article which 
should be published as a preface to every edition 
of the poem — says : — " Readers and even students 

of Mr. Browning shy at "Sordello" And 

no wonder. Mr. Browning himself calls his poem 
a " quixotic attempt." Perplexity, bewilderment, is 
not the word to express the state of feeling which 
comes over the mind of the reader when he first 

opens the book His first reading leaves 

him aghast. Where is he, and what is he among ? 
He is to hear a story told : the story begins, stops 
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for a parenthesis, stops for an address to Shelley, 
proceeds, breaks off, goes back at a jump thirty 
years, and we are transported, or rather have to 
find our way to an entirely different scene and 
different associations, and so by hints, pictures, 
and enigmas, to yet another set of circumstances, 
which follow like slides in a magic lantern. ..... 

And then the language : it is like unpointed Hebrew 
words, where you have the consonants, and, accord- 
ing as you know the language, put in the vowels. 
Ellipsis reigns supreme : prepositions and relatives 
are dispensed with : nominatives and accusatives 
play hide and seek round verbs : we get lost in the 
maze of transpositions, and stumble over irritating 
and obscure parentheses. And then the illustrations 
and allusions ! Sismondi and Milman will give 
us the history of the time, not quite the same as Mr. 
Browning's, but something like : the only thing 
that does not seem arbitrary is the geography. Mr. 
Browning moreover is a wide reader, and draws 
his illustrative materials from sources locked and 
sealed to us outsiders " 

Mr. Stopford Brooke also waxes eloquent over 
the obscurity of the Poem. 

" Sordello is obscure. Browning's idolaters say, 
by concentration of thought. It is rather obscure 
by want of that wise rejection of unnecessary 
thought, which is the true concentration. It is 
obscure by a reckless misuse of the ordinary rules 
of language. It is obscure by a host of parentheses 
introduced to express thoughts which are only 
suggested, half-shaped, and which are frequently 
interwoven with parentheses introduced into the 
original parentheses. It is obscure by the worst 
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proved in the later editions. It is obscure by 
imdtitudinotis fancies put in whether they have to 
do with the subject or not, and by mtdtitudinoas 
deviations within those fancies. It is obscure by 
Brownuig's effort to make words express more diao 
they are capable, of expressing.'' 

Thus both bean Church and Mr. Stopford 
Brooke ; and after their indictment of the poem, 
they ask, is it worth our while to read it, is it worth 
the labour, the time and trouble, which we must 
give to it, if we wish to understand it even a little? 
And to this questscm both critics unhssitatitigl^ 
aaswer "Yes.'' I tMnk everyone who reads thv' 
poem will agree with them ; but it requires reading, 
and) speaking humbly from personal experience, I 
would say that it requires helps-^text-bodcs. Mri 
Stopford Brooke's book, "Browning" is a great 
help, so is also the article by Dean Church alrte.dy ' 
mentioned; but the gratitude of the Browning 
student is due most of all to Dn Berdoe< His 
" Browning Cyclopedia " is an absolute necessity, 
unless our knowledge of early Italian history (and 
of everything else) is as profound as Browning's 
own. 

The story deals with the development of one 
soul, but we are thrown into the midst of the 
politics of the North Italian states, in the' 
beginning of the* 13th century, with the endless 
feuds between the Guelfs and Ghibellines surging 
red-hot round us. The pictures of the time, the 
places, the people, are most vivid. 

They- are no puppets these worthies, they live. 
Salinguerza, the bold warrior; EcsHn, surdiy the 
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"most exaeperatmg leader that ever tormented his 

: fiDllower ; Adelaide, his weird wife ; Palma, . his 

. daughter^ that wise, loving, far'seeing soul whose 

. noble dreams for Italy and for Sordello should 

. have been fulfiUed ; those burghers thronging the 

streets of Verona and shouting that " the League 

is upl" on that *S Autumn Eve" on which the 

story opens ; those other poor wretches in Ferrara, 

. suffering all the horrors of a siege in a town that 

. has been : taken and retaken by Guelf and 

Ghibelline; the Veronese soldiers, who have 

come to treat for their Prince's ransom, round 

their camp fire in the streets of Ferrara; the 

Jongleur Naddo ; the singer Eglamor ; last of all 

and chief of all, Sordello himself. It is a 

magnificent picture-gallery; nay more, it is a 

magnificent procession of living men and women, 

in real old Italian towns. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke draws a parallel between 
the Italy of the early 13th century, and the 
England of the early 19th century. "There was 
in both," he says, "an intense sense of individuality, 
and an intense curiosity concerning life ; " and he 
suggests that Browning, wishing to show the 
development of a soul, took a man akin to 
himself, and placed him in a time which was 
similar in many ways to his own time. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke says in short that in the 
first three books of "Sordello," we have a great 
deal, consciously or unconsciously, of Browning's 
autobiography. That is as it may be; but 
certainly Sordello is far more modem than 
medieval. His reasoning is modem, his outlook 
on life is modem, and his social5.theories are very 
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modem. He is almost more modem than 
Paracelsus who lived some three hundred years 
later; though one must acknowledge that the 
Paracelsus of the poem is in all probability a 
creation of the poet's own, and very different from 
the real man whose name he bears. 

So much for Introduction : let us now study the 
poem itself, and after we have analysed the books 
and learned the story of Sordello, let us go 
back and consider the poem as a whole from the 
literary point of view. 



ANALYSIS OF THE BOOKS. 

CHAPTER V. 

Analysis of Book 1. 

"Who will may hear Sorddlo's story told I" i 

' As Don Quixote, knight-errant and champion 
of the oppressed, despite the dust and din of the 
two armies which be saw from his hill-top, (the 
armies turned out to be two fiocks of sheep !) was 
able to recognise and distinguish between the rival 
leaders — the Emperor Alifanfaron, sovereign of the 
island of Trapoban, and Pentapolin, king of the 
Garamanteans, known by the name of Pentapolin 
of the Naked Arm, because he alw — "' ' — 
battle with his right arm bare-'^so ai 
and darkness of the past, the pot 
Sordelto who lived six hundred year: 
Personally he would like to intrc 

' Di: Betdoc'a " Browning Cyclo 
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to his audience, and let him tell his story himself, 
but that not being possible, he (Browning,) faces 
his audience as a lecturer, pointing-pole in hand. 
30-60 An interpolation. Browning will get ghosts to 
listen to him if he cannot induce living people to 
do so, but he wishes for a living audience, and 
will do his best to please them. 

60-70 An Address to Shelley. 

Browning begs the poet not to come near when 
he is telling a tale, ^schylus.and Sir Philip 
Sidney themselves (a curious combination) would 
almost appear unmusical before Shelley, how then 
could he dare to tell his tale before the Master ? 

Assured appaiently of Shelley's absence. Brown- 
ing takes heart and begins his story which carries 
us far back into the past. 

The scene is Verona : the time, the first quarter 
of, the 13th century, Circ. 1220. Friedrich II. is 
. German Emperor — head of the Holy Roman 
Empire; Honorius III. Pope. 

It is Autumn, and we have a beautiful picture 
of a sunset in five lines. 

80 " That Autumn eve was stilled ; 

A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O'er the far forests like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer's hand 
In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 

The woods beneath lay black. A single eye 
From all Verona cared for the soft sky." 

It is almost worthy to stand beside the Sunset at 
Constantinople in the Second Book of "Paracelsus." 
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The citizens of Verona are in a state of great ^s 
excitement, as news has come that their Prince, 
Count Richard of St. Boniface, has been taken 
prisoner by Taurello Salinguerra, Lord of Ferrara. 
Count Richard, and Azzo, Marquis of Este, had 
entered into an alliance in order to drive Salinguerra, 
Chief Lieutenant of Ecelin da Romano, the Head 
of the Ghibellines, from Ferrara. 

Stated briefly, the Ghibellines were those who 
wished to see the Emperor paramount in North 
Italy ; and the Guelfs, the party who favoured the 
Pope. The Guelfs were a combination of parties : 
The Pope, whose temporal power was then a very 
real thing; and the Lombard League — a union 
of fifteen independent cities, who being afraid 
and jealous of their powerful neighbour, the 
Emperor, " affected the Pope." 

The Emperor was the Ruler of Germany, who 
'was also the Head of the Holy Roman Empire, 
(see note.) 

Este, the head of the Guelfs, has tried con- 1x5 
elusions with Ecelin, the leader of the Ghibellines, 
and has failed. The purple shield (of the Estes) 
has fallen. Este cannot rout Ecelin so easily. 

An Envoy, evidently one of Richard's men, tells 120-185 
briefly what has happened. Salinguerra, the 
osprey, (it was his crest,) dwelt at Ferrara, waiting 
. for the Emperor to invade North Italy, and fall upon 
the Guelfs ; but there is no word from the Em- 
peror. Ecelin, chief of the Ghibellines, is on the 
point of entering a monastery at Oliero ; Guelf and 
Gbibelliae aqtuaUy meet in the streets, of Fenrara, 
. and- nothijQig happens. 

Tl^on ;Si^Hoguerra, .avowedly to ; ensuare the 
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continuance of this peace, goes off to Padua. We 
learn later on in the 3rd Book, that he has gone 
X50 to Padua for the express purpose of betrothing 
Count Richard to Palm a, daughter of Ecelin, and 
so effecting a reconciliation between the two 
parties ! Salinguerra's absence is the signal for a 
rising of the Guelfs against the Ghibellines. The 
latter are slain, and their houses burned. Back 
comes Taurello, and again the town runs with 
blood ; but this time the Ghibellines are victorious. 
Azzo flees, and all the Guelfs, who can do so, 
follow his example, while outside the walls, the 
burghers groan over the damage to their property. 
Taurello, wishing to make peace, invites Count 
Richard, accompanied by fifty horsemen, to parley 
in the city. The Count goes and is taken prisoner. 

185-205 A parenthesis. The Emperor had married 
Yolande, daughter of John of Brienne, titular King 
of Jerusalem who had been expelled from the Holy 
City. John urged Friedrich to go with him on a 
Crusade, and he had promised to do so. He did 
eventually keep his word, but at this moment he 
had "forsworn crusading," deeming that matters 
nearer home demanded his attention. The prede- 
cessors of Honorius had lost much territory to the 
Emperors Otho and Barbarossa ; and Friedrich 
wished to keep what these warriors had gained : 
Lombardy, knowing a conflict was imminent, 
armed for the flght, and lay divided in two hostile 
camps, Guelf and Ghibelline. 

aos-235 A very curious interlude, and I am not sure that 
I am correct in my reading of it. This same 
envoy, who has already spoken, compares the 
Cities of the League, all independent, to cliffs 
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being smothered by sea-weed — ^the Imperial power. 
Nothing but an earthquake — ^that is the shock 
of war — can preserve their independence. The 
shock comes, and afterwards another sea-weed 
grows, when the waters have become calm again. 

"A growth 
Unfancied yet exuberantly clothe 
A surface solid now, continuous one : 
The Pope, for us the People, who begun 
The People, carries on the People thus. 
To keep that Kaiser off and dwell with us ! 
See you?" 

That is, that Italy should be united under the 
Pope in a Guelf Confederation. This may be 
ironical on the part of the Envoy. See the 
exclamation mark. 

^ A short history of the Romano family. Eccolo, 235-305 
a poor German gentleman, whose sole possession 
was his horse, accompanied the Emperor Conrad 
II. (1204 — 1239) to Italy, and so distinguished 
himself that as a reward for his services he 
received the lands of Onaro and Romano in the 
Trevisian Marches. His son and grandson added 
other lands to these possessions, and the house 
soon became very powerful. " This Ecelin " was 275 
Ecelin II, or the Monk ; the father of Ecelin III. 
Alberic, and Palma, and also of Sofia, who later 
on married Salinguerra. 

Taurello Salinguerra belonged to the Torelli, 
one of the two leading families in Ferrara* He 
was the right hand man of Ecelin II. and in his 



^ Dr Berdoe's " Browning Cyclopedia." 
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.>oid age married Eceiin's daughter, Sofia, in. his 
youth Taurello had married Retrude, a relative of 
the German Emperor Henry VI., but she had 
died many years before the story begins. 
•289 Salinguerra is the one fully-drawn character in 
the poem. A few lines give us a sketch of him 
here, but we have a careful portrait drawn in the 
fourth book, to which we shall come in due course. 
310 Browning now takes us back to the Autumn 
night in Verona on which the story opens, and we 
are introduced to Sordello, a young man of thirty. 
He is in a secret recess in the Banqueting Hall of 
Count Richard's palace, listening to Palma, who 
has summoned him to Verona, to urge him to take 
an active part in politics. Her dream, which we 
learn afterwards, is that Sordello should becone 
leader of the Ghibellines, and at the head of., a 
strong party, restore peace to Italy. 

He is to be the " Gate's-vein of this heart's blood 
of Lombardy." That is, he is to be the channel 
which will bring truth, and love and mercy (the 
life-blood of a state) to Lombardy. 
345-365 Browning here hails Sordello as the fore-runner 
of Dante ; compares the two poets to the glass 
and fire mingled, of S. John's heavenly sea, and 
announces his intention to 

" Disentwine 
That under-current soft and argentine 
From its fierce mate in the majestic mass." 

365-371 A magnificent address to Dante. 
375-390 A description of Gotto, and the sumounding 
390-4x0 country ; and of the interior of the Castle. The 
4x0427 lines describing' the'^'fontsupportBd •byjthe marble 
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caiy9tid«s, who are likened to vestal virgin^ under- 
going' peaaiice,' are very fine^ 

" Shrinking caryatides 
Of just-tinged marble, like Eve's lilied flesh 
Beneath her Maker's finger when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot brightening the snow." 

We are introduced to Sordello, " a slender boy ^^ 
in a loose page's dress." He is in attendance 
on Adelaide of Tuscany, wife of Ecelin. He is a 
poet and dreamer ; one whose spiritual insight is 
very keen. 

Now we come to a long digression of some 120 485 
lines. 

Browning describes the two kinds of poets, or 
lovers of beauty ; the two classes of souls dowered 
with poetic gifts, made to see beauty clearly. 
There are those to whom beauty is the guide to 
God. 

" Fresh births of beauty wake 495-504 
Fi^sh homage ; every grade of love is past 
With every mode of loveliness ; then cast 
Iriferior idols off their borrowed crown 
Bfefbre a coming glory : up and down 
Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 
To throb the secret forth ; a touch divine — 
Aild^the scaled eyeball owns the mystic rod : 
Visibly through His garden walketh God." 

These realise that the beauties of earth aie after 
ad but manifestations of absolute beauty, that is 
of God Himself. 

"Visibly througk His garden walketh God." 

Tkeae souls must look outeidc ta. satisfy their 
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longing for beauty ; they must lose themselves in 
something grander and greater than themselves. 
And not until they forget self can they truly 
realise, and fulfil themselves. 
5^5 The Legend of the River of Light, and the dark 
worlds is just a paraphrase of the saying that " he 
who loseth his life shall find it" 
523 There are however other lovers of beauty, a 
different class ; those to whom each new reveal- 
ment of beauty 

"Is bom a twin. 
With a distinctest consciousness within. 
Referring still the quality now first 
Revealed to their own soul . . . 
535 So homage other souls direct 

Without, turns inward." 

What can these do for the world ? — 

" In truth ? thou hast 

Life then, — wilt challenge life for us ? . . . " 

We must remember Browning's great idea, that 
any gifts given to men are given to be used for 
the good of all mankind ; and so the fact that one 
man is raised above his fellows by any outstanding 
gift, is sufficient reason for that man to be asked 
by any one of his brethren, " How art thou using 
that gift ? By how much is the world, by how 
much are thy brethren, the better for thy posses- 
sion " ? 
555 There are, moreover, two great temptations 
common to these richly dowered mortals — the one 
due to idleness, the other to pride. There is noth- 
ing worth doing, say some men ; nothing which 
is really worthy of our gifts. Sordello himself 
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belongs (for a time at least) to this class, and they 
are represented by the " Lost Poets " of whom we 
read in " Paraceslus." Book 2. 

Those poets 

" that God meant 
Should save the world, and therefore lent 
Great gifts to, but who, proud, refused 
To do His work, or lightly used 
Those gifts, or failed thro' weak endeavour." 

And so died 

•"leaving as they found 
The world they were to loosen, bound." 

The other class of seers fail to help their race 
through pride. They will not acknowledge their 
limitations as mortals, they try to work as gods, to 
do in one day the gradual work of ages. 

They attempt 

" to display completely here 
The mastery another life should learn. 
Thrusting in time Eternity's concern." 

Sordello himself suffers from this impatience, as 
will be seen later on. But this class of mind is 
best represented by Paracelsus. I may remark in 
passing, that one appreciates Sordello more and 
I think understands him better, if one has read 
" Paracelsus." 

" This leprosy " is, I think, that very impatience 566 
which is not content to go forward one step at a 
time. There was some excuse for it in that age of 
eager, intense life, when art, so long asleep, nay 
almost dead, was coming to life again, and to 
such a life. Literature had not yet been glorified 
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by- such names as Dalite, Petmrch, BoeactiOj but 
Sculpture and Painting were worthily represented 
by the Pisani and by Guido. 

585 ^ The next twenty lines allude to an old legend. 

60s "It is said that after the city of Seleucia was 
burnt, the soldiers, searching the Temple of Apollo 
found a narrow hole, and when this was opened 
in the hope of finding something valuable in it, 
there issued from some deep gulf which the secret 
magic of the Chaldeans had closed up, a pestilence 
laden with the strength of incurable disease, which 
polluted the whole world with contagion," in the 
time of Verus and Marcus Antoninus from the 
borders of Persia, to Gaul and the Rhine." But 
the evil spirit is locked up again in a coffer and' 
hidden under the gold of Apollo's shrine, and we 
may return to Sordello. [Berdoe}. 

60s " Who will may hear Sordello's story told." 

We go back to Goito with the mountains and 
woods round it, where, alone save for 

" Some foreign women servants very old, " 

Sordello dreams through his youth. 

" And first a simple sense of life engrossed 

Sordello in his drowsy Paradise ; 

The day's adventures for the day suffice." 

He passes his day, weaving fancies about the 
trees and flowers, drinking in the Spirit of Nature, 
making stories for himself out of everything. 

^5 " As the adventurous spider, making light 

Of distance, shoots her threads from depth to 
height. 
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^ Dr 'Berdoe's ** Browning Cyclopedia. 
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From barbican to battlement, so flung 
Fantasies forth, and in their centre swung 
Our architect : the breezy morning fresh 
Above, and merry : all his waving mesh 
Laughingwith lucid dew-drops rainbow-edged." 

The last 400 lines of the book describe this dream 670 
life of his more fully. Sordello is selfish, but no 
one has ever told him that others desired a portion 
in his joy, for the simple reason that there was no 
one else in the castle. 

Even the tragedies of nature, the heron's nest 
torn down by the March winds, the dead fawn 
beneath the precipice, the bird just dead, in the 
wood, could not "undo the trance lapping 
Sordello." 

By degrees however he learns the relations 
subsisting between himself and nature, and he 
wants something more than the trees and flowers. 

" Little boots 
Beholding other creatures* attributes 
And having none." 

He wants human companionship, but he desires 
to be loved, some one to love him, rather than to 
love. Not for him as yet the love that loses itself, 730745 
and gladly, in its idol. He is one of those who 
" must ever live before a crowd." 

But how can he bring this crowd into the 
solitude of Goito ? 7^5 

Again he creates a world by his imagination. 
He peoples it first with the embroidered figures on 
the arras hanging on the castle walls, with the 
maidens of the marble foftt j then with legendary 

5 
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heroes and heroines, identifying himself more or 
less with them all ; and yet being so far distinct 
from them that he is their king and lord. 

He is now one with these men as before he was 
one with Nature. 

"He may spend 
807 Himself, be men, now, as he used to blend 

With tree and flower — ^nay more entirely." 

Now he is Ecelin, struggling with, and over- 
coming the assassin hired by his treacherous 
friend Azzo, Marquis of Este. Now he is a 
Crusader, whose arrow slays Malek, the 
Saracen leader, and thus wins back Jerusalem to 
the Cross. 

Then he dreams of the great things he will do 
when he is a man, deeds for which great men will 
praise him ; deeds which great cities shall witness. 
He is Friedrich the Emperor on his way to the 
Crusade — and then he determines to 

" Compress the starriest into one star, 
So grasp the whole at once." 

He will combine the perfections of all the heroes. 
He will unite their strength, beauty, wisdom, all 
their powers, in "one shape," which he dowers 
with the gifts of a great poet, and calls Apollo ; 
and with Apollo he identifies himself. 
900^35 We have here some charming lines ; quoted 
later on among the " Nature Passages," — describ- 
ing his wanderings on the hills and in the woods 
about Goito, in the heart of June. 

But Apollo is lonely. He has slain his python, 
that is, he has achieved every possible adventure 
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— he has his priestesses, but he wants his love 
Daphne — who is she ? who but Palma, whom he 
has met as a girl in the Castle of Goito. There is 
a rumour that her father will wed her to Count 
Richard of S. Boniface, and so make peace 
between the two houses. But — she rejects the 
suitor. (This apparently is still Bordello's dream) 
And why ? Because she loves Apollo. 

" So conspicuous in his world 947 
Of dreams sat Palma. How the tresses 

curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold and wound 
About her like a glory, even the ground 
Was bright as with shed sunbeams. 

Her eyes 

Turn with so frank a triumph, (m she meets 
Apollo's gaze in the pine- glooms." 

But time fleets, Bordello's youth is passing, and 963 
he is still alone at Goito. 

" Hardly avail fancies to soothe him." 

Then at last a change comes in his quiet life. 
Taurello leaves Mantua, and Adelaide returns. 
(Goito is quite close to Mantua). Why do they 
always avoid each other ? No one knows — ^though 
we come on a clue later on — but both alike work 
for the glory of the House of Romano. 

Taurello has a very ingenious method of 
spreading abroad the fame of this House. He 
hires Troubadours and Trouv^res to sing its 
reraises and tell its doings. "Until the Formid- 
able House is famed over the country." 

Now that Adelaide has returned to Maxxtua> 
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the poetic games which had ceased during her 
absence begin again, and Sordello feels that his 
chance of distinguishing himself may come 
through these games, and this, as we shall see in 
the next book, proves to be the case. 



( 



NOTES. BOOK I. 

The notes at the end of each book are taken (except 
when otherwise stated) from Dr. Berdoe*s ** Brownifig 
Cyclopedia." 

The friendless peoples friend — Don Quixote. 4-7 
Pentapolin^ named 6* the Naked Arm, King of 
the Garamanteans. 

Don Quixote sees two flocks of sheep and says 
they are two armies, the one commanded by the 
£mperor Alifanfaron, sovereign of the island of 
Trapoban, and the other by his enemy the king 
of the Garamanteans, known by the name of 
Pentapolin with the Naked Arm, because he 
always goes into battle with his right arm bare. 

Guelfs and Ghibellines, 

" The names of two great parties, the conflict 
between which may be said almost to epitomise 
the history of Italy and Germany from the nth 
to the 14th Century." Stated very briefly, the 
Guelfs and the Ghibellines, in the beginning, were 
the partisans respectively of the great German 
Houses of Saxony and Swabia. The names 
themselves were italicised forms of "Welf" and 
*^Waibling;" Wclf being the name of the pre- 
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historic founder of the Saxon-Bavarian family, 
and therefore borne by many of his descendants ; 
while Waibling was a small town in Wiirtemberg, 
(Sismondi calls it a " Castle ") which belonged to 
the family of Hohenstaufen, representing the 
House of Franconia and Swabia — and which 
possibly may have been the cradle of their race. 

The rivalry between the two great Houses 
centred chiefly in the attempts of their represen- 
tatives to seize, or rather acquire, the Imperial 
Crown. The Emperor was elected by the Diet 
of German Princes, and their choice fell sometimes 
on a Guelf and sometimes on a Ghibelline. Thus 
in 1 125 the Emperor Henry V., a Ghibelline, died 
childless, and was succeeded by Lothair, a Guelf. 
This system of election led to endless quarrels 
among the rival contestants, and eventually the 
Imperial dignity became practically hereditary, 
though the fiction that it was elective was long 
maintained. On the death of Lothair, Conrad, 
Duke of Franconia, became Emperor, and he 
again was succeeded by his nephew, Frederick 
Barbarossa, Duke of Swabia, so the Crown once 
more reverted to the Ghibellines. 

Though there was always rivalry between the 
Imperial Power and the Papal See, the Ghibellines 
had been determined enemies of the Pope, whereas 
the Guelfs called themselves the friends and pro- 
tectors of the Church. Later on, the Ghibellines 
became entirely identified with the Imperial party, 
while the Guelfs were those who opposed the 
Emperor, and supported the alliance between the 
Pope and the Confederation of Lombard Cities, 
known as the Lombard League. As the Em- 
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perors held very extravagant views concerning the 
relations between king and people, maintaining 
that the sovereign possessed absolute authority 
over the lives and liberties of his subjects, the 
Ghibellines, came to be regarded as the party of 
oppression ; while their opponents stood forth as 
the champions of freedom. This last fact explains 
Sordello's attitude to the Ghibellines, which other- 
wise seems unnecessarily hostile. 

" The assumption of the names as party-names 
is traditionally fixed at the battle of Weinsberg 
in Swabia, 1 140, between the Emperor Conrad of 
Hohenstaufen (Duke of Franconia), and Welf, 
uncle of Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, when 
the leaders rallied their forces by the respective 
war-cries, * Hie Welf ! ' * Hie Waiblingen ! ' 
Some Italian writer ingeniously suggests that the 
Guelfs were Guardatori di Fe^ or Defenders of 
the Faith ; and the Ghibellines^ Guidatori di 
Battaglia^ or Leaders in Battle." 

Chambers' Encyclopedia. 

The Lombard League, In the nth century, 
the old kingdom of Lombardy was represented by 
a number of municipal republics, each city prac- 
tically claiming the rights of a Sovereign State 
(as, for example, the right of declaring war) and 
being connected only by the slender tie of their 
common allegiance — an allegiance which was little 
more than nominal — to the Emperor. 

In 1 1 53, the appeal of the citizens of Lodi for 
help against the oppression of their powerful 
neighbour Milan, gave the Emperor Barbarossa 
the excuse for interfering in the private affairs of 
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I^mbardy. It was an excuse of which he was 
i>pt slow to avail himself, as he wished to check 
the growing strength of the North Italian cities, 
whose claims he considered quite incompatible 
with the allegiance they owed to him as Emperor. 

Now began the long struggle between the 
Imperial power and the Lombards. For many 
years the Milanese defied the Emperor, but in 
1 162 the city, which was besieged by Frederick, 
was forced to capitulate. He compelled the 
citizens to evacuate the city, and thereafter razed 
it to the ground. 

In 1 167 a diet of delegates from the sister-cities 
of Cremona, Bergamo, Brescia, Mantua and 
Ferrara, met at the Monastery of Puntido, between 
Milan and Bergamo, and formed themselves into 
a league to defend their liberties against the 
-Emperor. At this meeting there were present 
some Milanese deputies, and their passionate 
appeals for help so touched the delegates that 
they resolved that the first work of the Confedera- 
tion would be to rebuild the walls of Milan. 

(One is inclined to ask whether this meeting 
has anything to do with "the wild harangue of 
Vimmercato" referred to in Book V. 1. 190). As 
the months passed, other cities joined the Con- 
federation, and before the end of the year the 
Signatories to the League numbered fifteen. These 
were the cities of Venice, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Treviso, Ferrara, Brescia, Bergamo, Cremona, 
Milan, Lodi, Piacenza, (the "Plaisance" of 
. Sismondi), Parma, Modena, and Bologna. Drawn 
together by a common interest — fear of the 
Imperial power — the Lombard League and the 
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Papacy formed the alliance with which the Guelf 
party came to be identified. 

Investiture, In feudal times a suzerain granted 
investiture to his vassal ; that is, made over the 
land or benefice with some symbolic ceremonial. 
"In the case of Bishops and Abbots and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, the form of investiture 
consisted in the delivery of a pastoral cross or 
crosier, and the placing of a ring upon the finger ; 
and as the badges were emblematic — the one of 
the spiritual care of souls, and the other of the 
espousals, as it were between the pastor and his 
Church or Monastery, the assumption of this right 
by lay suzerains, (the possession of lands made 
their clerical owners vassals of the Emperor), 
became a subject of constant and angry complaint 
by the Church." Investiture really had only to 
do with temporal power and the conveyance of 
lands, but the Church party urged that the 
Ceremonial in itself conferred spiritual powers, 
and so the Emperors, when they wished to pre- 
vent the clergy from electing any particular person 
to a bishopric, were in the habit of withholding 
the ring and crosier till their own nominee was 
elected, as it was generally considered that until 
the Bishop or Abbot was actually in possession of 
the symbols of his office, his election was null and 
void. 

The power claimed in the highest degree by the 
Emperor, was claimed also in their lesser degrees 
by all the great princes and lords of the Empire, 
who in their turn were suzerains of clerical vassals. 

"In 1 122 the Emperor renounced the right of 
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Investiture with the ring and pastoral staff, retain- 
ing only Investiture by the touch of the sceptre." 

Extracts from and R4sum4 of the Article 
" Investiture " in " Chamber^ Encyclopedia^^ 

See also Note to Book I. 305. 

This question of Investiture would naturally be 
one of the subjects on which the Guelfs and 
Ghibellines differed. 

Cf. Book V. 145, 146. 

" Is*t so sure 
God's Church lives by a King's investiture?" 

30s " Striving to coax from his decrepit brains. 
The reason Father Porphyry took pains 
To blot those ten lines out which used to stand 
First on their charter drawn by Hildebrand.*' 

Fortunately this passage is not an important 
one, for it is (to me) quite incomprehensible. 
Perhaps the " ten lines " had some reference to the 
practice of Investiture. The right of Investiture 
claimed by the crown, tended to make the clergy 
dependent on the Sovereign, and thus led to 
simony. Hildebrand was a relentless opponent 
of the pratice, and prohibited it under pain of ex- 
communication, both for the suzerain (the investor) 
and the clerical vassal (the invested). Perhaps 
" the Church's princely Son " claimed this right ; 
perhaps it was allowed by the abbot of the 
monastery ; and that being the case, perhaps 
Father Porphyry blotted out the record of a 
prohibition, which though no longer regarded, 
might conceivably become dangerous at some 
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stricter day ; or perhaps the old Father recogiiising 
the power of Este, did not wish to incur his dis- 
pleasure by flaunting in his face a charter which 
he might consider as disloyal, since it forbade his 
clerical vassals to acknowledge the right which he 
claimed to exercise, layman though he was, as 
their suzerain. But this is pure conjecture. 

Resume of the Articles — 

Frederick I. Barbarossa, and Frederick II. 
from Chamber^ Encyclopedia, 

Frederick I., sumamed Barbarossa, Holy Roman 
Emperor ii 52-1190, belonged to the Swabian 
Family of the Hohenstaufen, and was bom in 1 123. 
His reign was one long struggle against refractory 
vassals at home in Germany, against the turbulent 
municipal republics of Lombardy, and more especi- 
ally against the papal power. Defeated at the 
battle of Legnano, 11 76, he changed his policy 
of severity towards his Lombard subjects to one 
of conciliation, and from that time they gave him 
no more trouble. He made a crusade against 
Saladin, and defeated the Moslems in two battles. 
He was drowned during the campaign in a little 
stream in Pisidia 11 90. Barbarossa has always 
been a hero to the Germans, and Riickert, in his 
famous ballad, tells us the popular legend which 
has grown up round the figure of the Emperor. 
He sleeps in the Castle of Kyflfhauser in Thuringia, 
but will return again to help Germany in her hour 
of need. 
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-Frederick II. of Gertnany, grandson of Barba- 
rossa, son of the Emperor Henry • VI. and of Con- 
stance of Sicily, was born in 1 194. Like his grand- 
father, he wished to make the Imperial power para- 
mount in Italy, and to reduce the Holy See to a 
mere Archbishopric. He was crowned Emperor in 
Rome 1220. Frederick had promised the Pope to 
go on a Crusade, and the date was fixed for 1223, 
but affairs at home required his attention, and 
he put off his departure for four years. He did 
eventually sail for the East in 1227, but returned 
Almost immediately saying he was ill,* whereupon 
the Pope excommuniGated him. The following 
year, however, he fulfilled his vow, and without 
striking a blow, secured from the Egyptian Sultan 
' the possession of Jerusalem and all the holy places, 
and a truce for ten years. He crowned himself 
King at Jerusalem and then came home. The 
rest of his life was one long struggle with the Pope, 
the revolted States of Lombardy, and his rebellious 
German subjects. He was excommunicated a 
second time in 1239; and died rather suddenly 
in 1250. 

Frederick was one of the greatest figures of his 
age, and in many respects was before his time. He 
was a patron of letters, art and science, and warmly 
welcomed men of learning to his Court. Withal 
he had the faults of his age, and his private life 
cannot command admiration — See note on Book 
III, /rem Dr, Berdo^s ^^ Browning Cyclopedia^ 

Holy Roman Empire — (moa-e fully in German, 
Heiliges, Romisches Reich Deutscher Nation), 
the official denomination of the German Empire 
from 962 down to 1806 when Francis II. ol Hajis- 
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burg resigned the Imperial title. The. Western 

RomaD Empire came to an end in 476 A.D. 

Charlemagne sought to reconstitute it when he 

was crowned Emperor at Rome by Pope Leo III. 

in 800. But the reconstituted empire fell again 

into .fragments and chaos till Otto the Great 

succeeded in making a great monarchy again, and 

was crowned Emperor by Pope John XII at Rome 

962. Thenceforward for more than eight centuries 

there was an unbroken succession of German 

princes claiming, and in a measure exercising, the . 

powers and privileges of Rmnan Emperors. The 

name of " Roman Emperor " was carefully 

' retained ; " Holy" wa« added to signify that the 

I Empire was now Christian, and "of the German 

I Nation" was sometimes appended to indicate the 

new nationality that dominated over the old 

ioiperial realms. The Emperor was the official 

iuoA of tbeCbTistian world, the temftoral colleague 

; and rival of the Pope. — Chambers' Encyclopedia. 

\ The Northern, side of the castle lay under a. 1 

' mysteriaus interdict for Sordello — probably because 

Adelaide, who was popularly supfiosed to be a 

I witdi, wished to have some place where she could. 

' be absolutely undisturbed. Cf. lines 660-664 — 

750-736 (the latter place is where Sordello stumbles 

aoiAdelaidciapdrPalma) Cf. also Book II 97-99. 

" The maid of the North Chamber." 

Orpiiie Patch-~^^QV Sedum. Livelong. 1 

"As the. adveoturous spider, mating light.' 

OL-dietanccr shoots her threads from de; 

I From barbican to battlement ; — " 
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Some critics have objected to Browning's natural 
history in this passage ; saying that the spider 
cannot shoot her thread from depth to height, 
but must drop them from height to depth. The 
following note, taken from the article on '^ Spiders 
in Chamber^ Encyclopedia may be of interest. 

" The threads which the spiders spin are used 
not only in fashioning webs and snares, but in 
many different ways. Behind them, as they move 
where a footing is insecure, there trails a drag-line, 
perhaps the rudiment of all their weaving, and this 
is of special use when they drop from a height. 
Jonathan Edwards long ago observed that spiders 
in order to cross an unbridged gap will form a 
sort of swinging basket, and he also noticed their 
exceedingly strange habit of ballooning. Raising 
themselves on tip toe and with upturned abdomen 
on some point of vantage, they allow long threads 
of gossamer to float out in the air until these 
acquire sufficient momentum to carry the spider 
aloft. In this way they have been known to cross 
considerable sheets of water. *To this mode 
of diversion young spiders of several families are 
very much addicted, especially in the fine days of 
autumn.' " 

(Note the adjective " young " ! ) 

868 The Miramoline — ^A Saracen prince whose 
territory was in North Africa. 

693 Eat Fern seed. This was supposed to make 
the eater invisible. 

941 " "0«r Palma^^ Palma was the daughter of 
Ecelin by his first wife, Agnes d'Este; and so 
step-daughter to Adelaide. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK II. 

The book opens with a charming description of 
Spring, in which we meet incidentally with a 
dainty conceit of Eglamor's, which likens the faint 
green of the larches showing amid the pines to 
the green smoke rising from the cauldron of the 
buried year, — the witch who was growing young 
again. 

Sordello sets out across the marsh, certain that 20 
this day he will meet Palma. He wanders on 
till suddenly he finds himself outside the walls of 
Mantua, where he sees a throng of people, and 
finds that Palma is the queen of song at a Court 
of Love. He feels that this present roving has 
indeed led him to Palma, and — a play on the 
word — to the palm of victory. 

Now comes a description of Eglamor, " the best ^ 
troubadour of Boniface," who, sure of success, 
comes forward to sing a song. The lay has 
evidently to do with some legend concerning 
Apollo. Eglamor sings, and meets with great 
applause ; but Sordello knows that he has not 
made nearly as much of the song as he could and 
should have done. Directly Eglamor ceases, in 
spite of the remonstrance of Naddo, the Jongleur, 
Sordello takes a lute, and sings his version of the 
story. His song so far surpasses that of Eglamor, 
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that he is acclaimed as victor. He wins the prize, 
and Palma herself crowns him and gives him her 
own scarf. In a maze he returns home to Goito 
escorted by the Jongleurs, and next day he learns 

X29 that Eglamor is dead — of a broken heart. 

Now we have a digression. A week passes, 

135 and Sordello lives that day over again, and in his 
musings he realises how one fancy can lead to 
another, and how a poet can always find a double 
delight in any joy. "From each fit of rapture 
contrive a song of it." 

A poet is really an interpreter to mankind of^ 
Nature and of. themselves. It is very interesting 
to compare Sordello and his thoughts with Aprite 
and his thoughts as given in " Paracelsus." The 
likenesses and differences are most suggestive and 
interesting. 

170 The story continues. Sordello is in the woods, 
and he is surprised by a company of Jongleurs 
and Trouv^res, who with Naddo at their head, 
have come thither to bury Eglamor. 

Eglamor is the type of the talented singer 
touched with the love of beauty, and perfect in his 
own line, and within his own little sphere ; but 
incomparably below the genius, who, failing 
again and again, strives after an ideal, utterly 
unintelligible to the smaller soul. 

Z95 Eglamor is a servant, a doorkeeper, as it. were, 
in. the Temple of Verse. He did his little duties* 
and he had his reward. The power he served 
did respond occasionally. Nay, he was often 
svufprised . by tjie beauty of his own fancies, as 
Perseus, when he freed the poor maiden on the 
rock^ audidisoovsredin^ier the beautiful princess^ 
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Eglamor, as a gnome in his rock cave, was ' 
quite able to do excellent work with his own 
materials, agate, topaz, pearls, but bis outlook 
was small and circumscribed. 

He loved his art, and took pride in it, and in 
himself, and he had his place in the world — 
"There is an hour when the Bat is King." 

Talent will always hold its own till it is con- 
fronted with genius— then, " our poet lost his 
purpose, his rank, his life." 

And yet he bore his defeat manfully. He had 3 
the true artistic soul, for when he heard Bordello's 
song " Envy sank within hirn." He placed his 
crown beneath Sordello's, kissed the young 
singer's hand, and went home^to die. 

Eglamor is buried, and Sordello makes a " 
fuQera! oration over him, and puts his own 
crown on the dead poet's breast. (Does 
Browning hint here that Sordello was rather 
playing to the gallery when he did this?) So 
they leave Eglamor. Nor does his fame die, for 
they call a flower after him, — a day-lily. 

We return now to Sordello, lying out on the ' 
hlLside in May-time. He is thinking over his 
life sadly, for it appears that he is the son of a 
I poor archer, Elcorte, who years ago, during a 
faction -fight at Vicenia (a fight which is vividly 
described in Book IV.) saved Adelaide, Ecelin's 
. wife, and her new-bom babe, at the cost of his 
own life. He left a son, and Adelaide had 
I brought the boy to Goito and looked aft 

! " In sh 

Apollo vanished. A mean youth, just na 
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His lady's minstrel, was to be proclaimed 
Monarch of the world." 

Still, Sordello was "Monarch of the world," 
and in virtue of his will he claimed that mastery. 
With his limited means — and he realises his limita- 
tions — he would do his best. But — ^here we have an 
* echo of Paracelsus — henceforth he was different 
from the common herd of men — above them 
altogether. 
^80-470 He takes from everything and everyone, the 
best of their qualities, and makes it his. 

" Compressing the starriest into one star, 
he grasps the whole at once." 

So long as men praise others for possessing the 
single qualities of strength, wisdom and beauty, 
they must surely bow in worship to one in whom 
all these qualities are found. 
-11. .425 (Here we have an aside from Browning himself 
begging Sordello to be whatever he Hkes, but not 
to insist on the world sharing his admiration 
435 of himself.) 

Sordello continues his meditation. He will be 
to man the Priest of the Beautiful (another echo 
of Aprile). 

" Each shall love in me the love that leads 
His soul to its perfection." 

The world asked no deeds from him, but song. 
450.455 It shall have song. The world is like a huge 
rocking-stone, which will move to one note, and 
one alone — He will use that master-word^ — that 
master-tone. So he muses. But now, he has 
received a letter from Naddo, begging him to go 
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CO 
to Mantua, and take up his position there as 
Prince of the Troubadours. 

He goes, and is eagerly welcomed by the 475-565 
Mantuans. But he finds that it is not altogether 
pure delight ; and he discovers — surely a flaw in a 
poet — ^that "'twas the song's effect he cared for, 
scarce the song itself." It was : — 

•* Praise, not the toilsome process which procured 
That praise, enticed Apollo." 

At last he even takes to plagiarising. Naddo, 
however, sticks to him manfully, says he built on 
" Man's broad nature," and was merely trying to 
hit the public taste which he would satisfy anon. 

So Sordello goes on making his Rondels, 
Tenzons, Virlais, Sirvente and other verses. Then 
he creates men, saints and devils — characters in 
which his audience take a deep interest. In short 
all Mantua goes mad over him, and his head is 
like to be turned. 

At the same time, he still tries to keep himself 
above the crowd, and though he hankers after 
meaner pleasures, he does not condescend to 
them in act. But every now and then his soul 555-565 
tells him that he could do better as a poet, and 
urges him on to higher ideals. 

We come now to a most interesting account of 570-590 
Sordello, not merely as poet, but as language- 
maker. Hitherto he has sung in the language 
of the Troubadours, the Provencal tongue, but he 
realises the immense possibilities that lie in his 
own mother tongue. Italian is still in a fluid 
state, but Sordello " sought the cause, conceived a 
cure," and — 
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" Slow re-Wrought 
That language, welding wdrds inCo the crude 
Mass from the new speech around him, till a nide 
Armour was hammered out, in time to be 
Approved beyond the Romao paiioply 
Melted to make it." 

Sordello makes the instrument upon which 
Dante is to play hereafter. His first efforts were 
failures. The language was hardly ready yet for 
the perceptions he would clothe in it. The 
Mantuans struggle after him, however, striving to 
understand him. Finally he gives up writing his 
best. He returns to the old Provencal tongue, 
and to simpler and less- exacting themes. He 
writes a poem "Celebrating the exploits of 
Montfort o'er the mountaineers." And he has his 
reward I The Mantuans are delighted with the 
poem — so delighted that they forget the poet for 
his own hero Montfort. His share of the 
applause abates, and this disgusts him. "Who 
after all were the Mantuans?" he asks angrily^ 
" that he should care what they think of him ! " 
Yet he does care. We see again the flaw in 
Sordello as a poet. He cares for the reward of 
song, more than for the song itself. And he 
finds now that he is not able to recapture that 
divine fire which inflamed him at the Court of 
665-775 Love. Yeai»s pass, and Sordello, the real 
Sordello, vanishes from sight. The man and the 
poet within him fight for the mastery. The man 
wanted him to do something, and enjoy life. The 
poet part struggled to fulfil itself; but he. was not 
all poet, and the man was constantly comiag Ia te^ 
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*' grudge a minute's toil that missed its due 
reward.*' 

He could not make up his mind whether to be 
poet, or man of action, and whenever he veaUy 
wanted to think the matter out, 'Mn rushed tlie 
Mantuans." His only chance of peace lay in 
being what they wanted him to be. So he 
answers their questions just as they expect him 
to answer them. 

The questions themselves are large, and the 
answers are large too : — 

" One of God's large ones, tard" to condense 
itsell into a period." 

But there is no time for real thought and 
discussion, and so " the end was, he retailed some 
ready-made • maxims," not caring very much 
whether what he said were true or no. " 

" Meantime awards to meantime acts." 

His soul had seen a vision of the whole, that is 
of life in its beauty and fulness, and realising that 
it was unequal to compassing the whole, 
considered that it was not worth while to take 
endless trouble over a tenth part of the whole. 
In fact his attitude to life became Cut bono ? " 

So much for Sordello the man, what of Sordello 
the poet ? His verse suffered, he just managed to 
keep ahead of his rivals, and that was all. 

I am not sure that I have the sense of these '^s-775 
ten lines, but I think the idea is somewhat as 
follows. Sordello's rivals were not tormented as he 
was by inward qualms. They were, moreover, not 
only poets but also critics, and were quite 'happy 
turning from the-fevere, plain, psalms of Bocaf^io 
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(an imaginary character) to the sonnets of Plara 
(also imaginary). The sonnets, apparently needed 
interpretation, but the glosses did not improve 
them. Nay, an annotated sonnet was just like an 
almug tree covered with the knobs that result 
when it is pricked for the gum inside. The 
smooth trunk of the tree, covered with these 
knobs, is rougher and more crinkled than the 
skin of a hippopotamus. 

Sordello was reduced to competing with these 
poetasters and critics ! 
775-820 Now we have a long digression. Naddo, the 
* Philistine' critic, gives Sordello advice, but in 
Naddo's speech we hear the voices of Browning's 
critics speaking to Browning himself. 

Sordello attempts to defend his poetic methods. 
Under the figure of the pumpkin, which when 
plucked, comes up bodily, cup and leaf, stalk and 
root, he explains that he might have been able to 
pick the flower only, "put in one song a single 
sight," but for the fact that his hand was too 
strong, his insight too deep ; when he saw the 
flower, he saw with it the root. How then could 
externals satisfy his soul? How could he, who 
saw the whole, possibly be satisfied with singing 
only a part of what he saw ? " That is exactly the 
fault that the critics find with you," answers 
Naddo. And he goes on to complain that 
Sordello will not sing them simple things. 

"The man can't stoop to sing us out," quoth 
he, "a mere romance." He must needs "work 
problems out." 

" You are a bard," says Naddo to Sordello (and 
the critics to Browning) "not a philosopher. If 
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you would have your songs endure, * Build on the 
human heart/ " Very sound advice. " And for 
any sake," entreats Naddo, "do remember that 
you yourself are unique. Don't take your own 
heart to build on, but take the heart of the average, 
every-day man. All subjects are not suitable, 
remember, for poetry. There are matters one 
may probe too deeply for poetic purposes. True 
bards believe us able to achieve what they 
achieve. That is, just nothing. But why be an- 
noyed because you are not appreciated ? 

* The knowledge that you are a bard, 
Must constitute your prime, nay, sole re- 
ward.' " 

Thus Naddo — Naddo is fond of Sordello, but 820.895 
his other critics and rivals worry the life out of 
him, and finally : — 

" Behold the monarch of the world succumb 
To the last fool who turned him round his 
thumb." 

Sordello will write what the critics want him to 
write. It is not worth his while to do anything 
else. The people lead him, the poet ; he no longer 
leads them. He even loses the art of dreaming. 
He sings songs of Mantuan scenes — abjuring the 
spiritual altogether, he contents himself with the 
material. But the song does not please the more 
intellectual portion of his audience, so he makes 
another, and his hero. Count Lori, becomes Apollo. 
But mere intellect fails to satisfy the graver and 
more moral part of Mantua, who glance at him in 
sad displeasure. He strives to be-all things to all 
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men, forgetting that a poet must first of all -be 
himself, and so he fails. 

867 The story now leaves Sordello, and becomes 
more historical. Adelaide, Ecelin's wife dies ; and 
Ecelin himself goes into the monastery at Oliero. 
He has thrown over the Emperor and wishes to 
make peace with the Pope. To end the feud 
between the Guelfs and Ghibellines he proposes to 
wed his son Alberic to Beatrix, sister of Azzo, 
Marquis of Este ; and Ecelin, known as Ecelin III., 
to Giglia, some relation of Count Richard. Richard 
himself is to be betrothed to Palm a, Ecelin's 
eldest daughter. This startling news is contained 
in a letter to Taurello, and the letter reaches him 
when he is at Naples with the Emperor Friedrich 
whom he is to accompany to the Holy Land, 
Friedrich having at last settled to go on a Crusade. 

^'^ Manlike, Taurello curses poor Adelaide for 
having chosen this most inconvenient time to die, 
and hurries back post-haste to Romano. But 
Ecelin has gone too far to retreat, and besides he 
does not care now what happens. All he desires 
is to be allowed to die in peace. 

The country rings with the news ; and in the 
meantime, Taurello, now the virtual head of the 
Ghibellines, is back at Mantua, his own city ; in 
which, however, he has never lived since the death j 
of his Sicilian bride, Retrude. He must be wel- j 
comed with sports and shows, and Sordello must 
compose the song of welcome. 

Time passes, Taurello is expected the next day, 
and Sordello has not an idea. Song will not come. 
So he leaves Mantua, and returns to Goito. And 
there, back again, close to Nature, he comes to 
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himself. The seedling spice tree, cramped and 
starved in the pavement of the Princess's Court, 
revives when it is flung into the common court with 
common earth, and again has room to grow. He 
wanders over the mountain side, and through the 975 
castle, where he realises the flight of the years. 
It is "dwindled of late years, gone to ruin." 

He visits the caryatides, and he feels strength 
coming back to him. He keeps Palma's scarf. 
" He will be king again " — that is he will let his 
nature have free vent, but he throws into the font 
the minstrel's crown, which apparently he was 
accustomed to wear. 

He learns from the women still remaining at 
the castle that Palma had only left Goito that 
.day. But he is resolved to stay in the solitude of 
the country. 

The next day, at Mantua, no poet, — and the pro- 
gramme of the games contained no song. 



NOTES. BOOK II. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke says there is a very close 
connection between Sordello, and his poetical 
efforts at Mantua, and Browning himself and his 
early poetry. 

^ " Browning had tried, like Sordello at the Court 
of Love — a love-poem in ^ Pauline.^ It had not 
succeeded. 

"He had tried in ^ Paracelsus^ to expose an 
abstract theory of life, as Sordello had tried writing 
on abstract imaginings. That had also failed. 
Now he determined, as he represents Sordello 
doing, to alter his whole way of writing. * I will 
concentrate now,' he says, * cut away nine-tenths 
of what I write, and leave out every word I can 
possibly omit. ... I will make a new tongue for 
my poetry.' And the result was the style and the 
strange manner in which Sordello was written." 

65 Jongleurs: Minstrels who accompanied the 
Troubadours, and sometimes did a little jugglery. 

68 Elys. The name of Eglamor's poem — referred 

to in other places as Sordello's type of perfection, 

realised according to his faculty. El-lys : The Lily. 

'51-155 These lines are referred to several times : and 

they survive in a peasant song to the present time. 

*Mr. Stopford Brooke's "Browning.'' 
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Montfort, The father of Simon de Montfort, who 

fought against the Albigenses. 

Vidal, Pierre Vidal of Toulouse — a troubadour, 

much disliked by Sordello. 

Grey Paulician. A Manichsean sect. 86s 

Bocafoli and Plara, Both imaginary poets. 778-779 

Truckman, Interpreter. 474 

Rondel^ Tenzon^ Virlai^ Sirvent^ All forms of si^ 

Provencal Poetry. 
Angela t, A musical instrument, something like 

a lute. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK III. 

1-65 This book is made up of long digressions. Only 
now and then does Browning condescend to 
go on with his story. 

Sordello is back at Goito, and Nature's embrace 
wipes off from him thf stain of Mantua. He is 
cleansed from the worldly stain and loses it, just 
as a silken vest which is allowed to fall into the 
sea loses the purple hue of the Tyrian dye. 
Mantua fades away, and Sordello says to himself 

33 that it is better for him to be forgotten, " Better 
sure be unrevealed, than part revealed." He had 
wished to identify himself with all natures, and yet 
to retain his own individuality, but that is past, 
and for the present Nature contents him. 

58 A year slips by, and he lingers on doing nothing. 
" Every spark of Mantua life was trodden out " — 
It is Autumn, and the floods are out. We have 
here a charming bit of word-painting, describing 
the river coming down. 

86 " 'Twas the marsh 

Gone of a sudden. Mincio in its place 
Laughed a broad water in next morning's face 
And, where the mists broke up immense and white 
V the steady wind, burned like a spilth of light 
Out of the crashing of a myris^d stars." 
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Sordello now- begins tb solildqme. The 
inetaphysics in this book are very difficult to 
follow. Sometimes Sordello moralises, sometimes 
Btowning himself speaksj^—and there are one or two 
parenthetical pictures flung into the poem, which 
may be complete poems in themselves, but have 
no real connection with the story. Sordello reflects 
rhat nature can always repair her losscs-^-not so* 88 
man. 

" Leaf-fall and grass-spring for the year ; " 
But for us it is different. 

" Youth once gone is gone : 
Deeds let escape are never to be done.** 

Then his thoughts wander to love? — or rather »o3 
to love-making, a distinction with a difference. I 
do not understand whether this passage alludes to 
imagined wanderings " down the field path " to an 
imaginary assignation with ** Elys" his lady-love ; 
or whether it refers to a flirtation with some 
peasant girl at Goita I do not care for this 
latter interpretation, but how else are we to- 
account for "her coarse flax veil," and "the 
damp little hand in yours"? Under no circum- 
stances, not even in Sordello's imagination, could 
tliose words apply to Palma. 

In thas passage we have incidentally a series of 
pictures describing in a few words the procession 
of the months from the " snow-month " (February ?) 
tO' July. 

But if he has no inclination or power to repeat xr; 
His "strolMngs at even-close" in the village of 
Goito, still less has Sordello any desire to mix with 
tl^cpoiwd o£ sevellevs who* surround the £inpefor 
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in his Sicilian Court, where Frederick introduces to 
his southern subjects the fair^haired beauties of the 
north, who now grace the soft alcoves of the 
palace, which were gilded like the Byzantine 
domes — the chief feature in the architecture of 
eastern and south-eastern Europe. 
131-139 This leads to a digression on Byzantium and 
Dandolo, the Venetian, who was chosen to be 
Doge in 1192, although he was an old man 
of 72, and blind to boot. During the 4th 
Crusade, Venice lent the Crusaders vessels to 
transport them to Constantinople; Dandolo led 
the enterprise, pillaged the city with his French 
allies, and brought home much booty to his own 
city. [Dr. Berdoe]. 

»4o No such chance for Sordello. " No more lifes, 
deaths, loves, hatreds, peaces, wars, for him." He 
had foregone mere pleasures, but he had done 
nothing, and he had missed happiness. Happiness 
must be won by deeds, for by his deeds alone can 
man reveal himself, and true happiness (according 
to Sordello) consists in self-revealment. 

x6o Happy are the crowd ! They exist, and they 
perceive, and finally "they become what they 
behold" — In other words, they adapt themselves 
to their environment and are content, while 
Sordello always longs for something that he 
cannot obtain. Now he needs and longs for 
Palma. That is, his soul cries out for love. 

He has will, but he has lost what Browning 
calls " the intermediate will,'' the choice of means. 
And the means at present at his disposal are not 
great enough to enable him to work out his wilL 

x8o He wonders if in : future ages some . one yrill. 
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succeed as he has failed — succeed by doing some 
trifling thing that Sordello has " under his finger 
twice, thrice, a day perhaps." 

Ah ! why did he leave Mantua ? 

He complained that he was fettered there, but 
he did not go half the length that his chains 
allowed. He felt able to learn the mystery of life, 
and feeling that, he thought it was not worth his 
while to go further. He might have formed and 
found his soul by original work, and he had 
preferred to plagiarise from his predecessors. 
His business was "to behold mankind," and he 
might have done good work if he had looked for 
truth, but he preferred to see life through the 
conventional mist. He failed as an artist because 
he was too lazy to be original — and that really 
leads us back to the great fault in Bordello's 
nature. He did not love his fellow-creatures 
enough to spend himself for them, to take trouble 
for them. " Anything," he said, " will do for the 
Mantuans " — Too indolent, too contemptuous, too 
selfish to give them of his best, he failed as an 
artist must fail, who is content to do less than his 
best. 

"Tis noon-tide" — the day of his life is pass- 2x5 
ing, but there is time to do something ere night. 
He has wasted his youth, but let him work in his 
manhood. Even though he dies, let the world 
see from the torn bud the flower that might have 
been — what can men make of the bulb in the 
mummy's tomb that never has a chance of revealing 
itself? 

Here comes an interruption — a very welcome aao 
one to the reader. Naddo, the Jongleur, is sent by 
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Palma to bid Sordello come to Verona* Naddo 
gives what he thinks is the reason of the call — 1 
Old Ecelin has gone into a monastery, has divided 
his goods between his two sons, and has provided 
them with Guelf brides ; while to further cement the 
alliance of Guelf and Ghibelline, he has betrothed 
his daughter, Palma, to Count Richard de Saint 
Boniface — Palma no doubt desires Sordellp to 
compose the marriage hymns. 

Sordello, rather to Naddo's surprise, at once 
agrees to go with him to Verona, and now we 
come to that " Autumn Eve " on which the poem 
opens. 

It may seem rather strange that while Ecelin's 
daughter was betrothed to Richard, the Covmt 
was besieging Ferrara, the city of Salingucrra, 
Ecelin's most trusted friend and lieutenant, and 
that Salinguerra, turning the tables on the 
besiegers, had actually by a ruse, taken the 
Count prisoner. The explanation comes shortly. 

250 Great events are imminent. The Emperor is only 
waiting for some signal Ghibelline success — such 
as Salinguerra's victory at Ferrara — to invade 
Italy, wage war with the Pope, and as he hopes, 
restore the Empire of Charlemagne. 

260 And now we see Palma and Sordello in the 
recess behind the banqueting-hall of the Palace 
in Verona in earnest conversation. Suddenly 
they hear the shouts of the burghers, and learn 
that "the League is up." Verona will send an 
army to release her Prince* 

After going out on to the balcony to see what 
is happening, they return to the recess and con- 
tinue their talk; and Pakoa makes a strange 
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coofession. Sordello had dreamed away his ^90 
youth at Goito, and Palma herself had not made 
the most of her life, because she felt that by her- 
self she was incomplete. She craved for an 
"out-soul," some being outside herself who could 
control and direct her powers. Shortly, she 
wanted to find some strong man to whom she 
could devote herself and whom she could help to 
greatness. Sordello wanted to be served, Palma 3«> 
to serve. 

And yet this longed-for hero never came. 
Palma confesses that she even stifled her powers 
lest she should arouse love in any save the one 
man. 

**Was I to have a chance touch spoil me?" 
she asks — and then comes an exquisite little 
passage of love and spring combined. 

" Waits he not the waking year ? 
His almond-blossoms must be honey-ripe 
By this ; to welcome him fresh runnels stripe ' 
The thawed ravines ; because of him the wind 
Walks like a herald. I shall surely find 
Him now." 

And she do^s find her love. At the Court of Love, 335 
when Sordello sings his song, she recognises " the 
out-soul" for whom she had longed. In the mean- 
time she is in attendance (Palma's narrative is 
retrospective) on Adelaide — a very uncanny 
character, who plots and schemes for the glorifi- 
cation of the Romano family. 

Palma also has her dream — to make Sordello 
chief of the House of Romano, but there were 
obstacles. Then Adelaide dies. Here follow ten 

7 



i 
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370 powerful and eerie lines describing Adelaide's 
death. She tells Palma many curious things. 

390 Just as she dies, Ecelin (the father) rushes in, 
summoned, Palma evidently thinks, by a spirit 
Ecelin at once declares to Palma that he wishes to 
begin life afresh. He is sick of politics, and has 
made up his mind, as she learns by the light of 
after events, to reverse his wife's policy, and retire 
into a monastery. 
480-480 Now Salinguerra comes to her, urges her to 
take upon herself the Headship of the family, and 
to carry on the traditional friendship of her 
House with the Kaiser ; in short, to succeed her 
father as the Chief of the Ghibellines. As 
Adelaide of Susa and Matilda of Tuscany helped 
the Popes, so must Palma help the Kaiser. 

480 Taurello takes Palma to Mantua, and while 
keeping before the public mind the news of the 
Guelf-Ghibelline alliances, crowned by the 
betrothal of Palma to Count Richard, pursues a 
policy of masterly inactivity. The Kaiser, his 
ally, is excommunicated, which complicates 
matters, but while Palma is in his care, the 
Ghibellines have a strong position, as the Guelfs 
would not like to do anything to lose her. It 
must be remembered that Palma, through her 
mother Agnes d'Este, attracted the sympathies of 
the Guelfs, who looked on her as half Guelf. 

In the meantime, however, while Taurello goes 
to Padua to betroth Palma to Richard, the Guelfs 
rise against the Ghibellines in Ferrara ; and on 
the very day that Palma comes to Verona, to 
confirm the betrothal in person, Richard who 
was longing to go against Ferrara, now once 
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more in Taurello's possession, (See Book I, 156- 
159) quits Verona for the siege. Hence the 
negotiations fall through. Surely, suggests Palma, 
Sordello may gain some glory from this. 

Salinguerra writes to Ecelin, as Head of the soo 
House, at least in name, for instructions ; but 
Ecelin replies that he has no concern for worldly 
things now ; and as his sons, by mating with 
Guelf brides, have practically renounced the 
Ghibelline side, Palma alone is left to represent 
the House of Romano. 

She accepts the Headship of the House, and 
considers herself the Kaiser's Representative — 
Ecelin was Imperial Deputy. To-morrow, she 
suggests, she and Sordello should go to Ferrara 
in disguise, before the envoys sent by Verona to 
treat for Richard's release. Let them only see 
Taurello, and Palma is sure that he will convince 
Sordello that the Kaiser's cause is his own. 

Palma leaves him, and when morning breaks, 535 
Sordello makes up his mind that he will enter the 
world again, and do something for his countrymen. 

" He resolves to be 
Gate- vein of this heart's blood of Lombardy, 
Soul to their body." 

Sordello is happy at last. One round of his 
life is accomplished. 

We have reached line 545. There are 995 in 545 
the book, and the remaining 450 are taken up 
with digressions. For convenience sake we may 
classify them roughly thus : 

A. Sordello*s state of mind described. 545^32 
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632.655 B, An Interlude, describing a sailor resting 

for a while on the land. 
655-755 C Browning tells how he has vowed himself 

to the service of Humanity in its weakness as well 

as its strength. This is a personal Interlude. 
755-810 D\ Browning sees Good in Evil. 
810-835 E, In this life we make an Engine which we 

shall only see finished in another life. 
835-925 F, A long digression, dividing mankind, or 

rather poets, into (i) The Simple Seers, (2) The 

Tellers, (3) The Makers-See, 
925-940 G, Address to Walter Savage Landor. 
940-960 H, Address to a friend of Browning's whose 

name was Euphrasia and whom he calls "Ex>e* 

bright,'* — a play on the botanical name of the 

flower. 
960-990 /. An old legend of S. John the Evangelist, 

very amusingly told. 

Having thus roughly blocked out the divisions 
of the latter half of Book III. we shall now take 
them in detail. 
545-632 A, These lines shew the state of mind in which 
Sordello is left after his nocturnal interview with 
Palma. He has decided to leave his idle, aimless 
life, to enter into the world's arena, and to act. One 
round of his life is accomplished, and he has 
discovered that, 

" A soul however its might 
Is insufficient to its own delight." 

Life apart from his fellows is no life for man. 
A soul entirely by itself cannot act upon men ; 
but Sordello's will, though ordered to abdicate the 
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throne of his being, may still sit thereon. Man- 
kind may not pay him the direct homage oi praise 
and adulation ; may not even give him the 
** incidental tribute '* of adding involuntarily to his 
joy in life ; but their true service to Sordello was 
yet to be secured. And what was that service ? 
Not the pleasure he might gain from hearing 
their applause when he acted before them — in his 
poetry — but the far greater and intense pleasure 
he would win from seeing them act themselves at 
his inspiration. His poems were to be told, not 
in words, but in the deeds of men. 

If this true crown seemed possible for him — 
the crown of a leader of men — the praise was to 
be given to the Guardian Spirit of Verona, whose 
statue stood on the top of a fountain at one end 
of the Piazza d'Erbe. ^ 

The sunrise comes, and Sordello feels hope 
rising in his heart. At the same time, he is not 
going to drop poetry altogether. His rhymes are 
to go up " like an escape of angels ; " or, another 
figure ; — his song is like a plane-tree, which a 
magician, in order to please his ladye love, bids 
spring up in an instant. It is a charming bit of 
word-painting ; some of the said words being 
coined by Browning on the spur of the moment. 
Such for example, as 4* bloom-flinders " and "fruit- 
sparkles." 

The object of Sordello's poetry, however, is not 
merely to please, as we shall see later. These 
ten lines beginning " My transcendental platan 1 " 580.590 
are a self-revealment of Browning himself. He 
had built up a transcendental philosophy in 
** Paracelsus." Sordello too had tried to intro- 
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duce philosophy into his earlier poems. But the 
object of poetry (Browning and Sordello are one 
here) is not merely to please, is not even to teach 
intellectually. The poet sends his song out into 
the world that it may leaven it, and bring forth 
fruit (to mix metaphors) in the li\es of men. 
They sleep, but while they sleep the power of the 
song is working in them, and the singer is 
watching. 
600 Sordello then goes on to say that in such songs 
as those of Eglamor, songs in which the singer 
aimed at some special point, and working hard, 
attained it, put the whole of himself into his 
song, there only, have you completeness. While 
in " true works," such as his own, the singer is 
greater than his song ; the song is but an episode 
in his life, and therefore song and singer are not 
completely one. lie quotes one of his own works 
" Charlemagne," and goes on to say that he him- 
self lived before he wrote that poem, and will 
continue to live after it is finished. Nay, he will 
live even though he should never write another 
word. Then we have Browning's satirical 
comment that all the time the poet is professedly 
meditating eternal rest, he is really thinking out a 
new poem. 
630-655 B, In these lines we h^ve a charming little 
poem, complete in itself. Mr. Stopford Brooke 
calls it " an illustrative episode." 

"It illustrates the restless desire of a poet for 
the renewal of energy, for finding new worlds to 
sing. 

"The sailor may profess that he is tired of 
wandering, and may moor his galley to the shore, 
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but he is only waiting for a favouring breeze, and 
to-morrow he will be off again. So the poet, 
often seems to stop his work, to be satisfied. 
* Here I will rest,' he says, * and do no more ' ; but 
in reality, he only waits for fresh inspiration." 

C. In the next hundred lines. Browning digres- 655-755 
ses into what we may call a personal explanation. 

He forgets Sordello, and thinks of himself only. 
He is at Venice "Venice — a type of life," and 
sees the fruit-sellers and flower-girls in their 
boats. Whom shall he take as his queen? 
None of these beauties, but "that sad dis- 
hevelled ghost that plucks at him and points." 
He takes Humanity as his ladye. Humanity not 
in its youth and strength, but in all its wretched- 
ness and misery. 

"Care-bit, erased, broken-up beauties," he 
says "ever took my taste supremely." His love 
is to be " warped men, souls, bodies." He remem- 
bers those who will enter into Heaven maimed ; 
and Sordello chooses the same yoke. That is, he 
too vows himself to the service of mankind in its 
weakness and wretchedness. 

D, There is good even in evil, even the most 755-810 
worthless wretch "keeps his own conceit of 
truth." There is a " complicated scheme to make ' 
amends." A scheme by which good labours 

to exist, though evil 'and ignorance thwart it. It 
may be a trifle only to know the name of the 
illness that kills you. Anything, however, is 
better than to be one of those superior people 
who theorise and give you religious cant (and 
nothing more) of their own peculiar fancy to help 
you. 
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Here are men fainting in the wilderness, and 
these would-be comforters wonder that any one 
can die of thirst when there are so many fountains 
about. (Does Browning suggest that these 
people quench their thirst at the waters of a 
mirage ?) Away with them ! All honour to the 
Moses who does something for his fellows ; even 
though he do it awkwardly, even though he there- 
by forego all happiness himself. Though the 
water he brings from the rock is brackish and 
muddy, the water of strife, yet it will quench 
thirst, and put new life into the soul that was 
nearly dead. 

810.835 E, After all what is it that we do here? Simply 
experiment on each other. In this life we are 
constructing an engine which can only be used 
in another life. We die, and the engine is taken 
to pieces and set up afresh in another and fairer 
world. But we do not know how many lives we 
may have to live through before we have made 
our engine, before it is perfected. At present, 
however, we are busy here. 

835-925 F. There are three orders in the race of poets. 

1. Those who see the truth of life, but can 
only tell a simple story of simple impressions. 

2. Those who can tell the meaning of life in a 
general and not merely an individual sense. 

3. Those who can make others see the inward 
meaning of life, the deeper significance of things 
which would never be seen without the interpreta- 
tion of the poet. To these no single face is with- 
out its meaning. 

The three classes then are :-^ 
I. 'fhe simple seers. 
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2. The tellers. 

3. The Interpreters or Makers-see, 

This interlude tells more fully the story of 845-875 
Plara, a poet, (an imaginary personage) who, 
spending his whole life cramped up in a grim 
town, overlooked by a black Minster that kept the 
sun off everything, was yet able to sing the beauty 
of the Vale of Tempe. I do not quite know what 
this means unless it is that the soul of the true 
poet can pierce through unlovely surroundings to 
true beauty, and can imagine that beauty for 
itself in the midst of ugliness and gloom, thus 
proving that " the mind is its own place." 

I have transposed these two passages, for the 845-855 
former is quite unintelligible unless one reads it in 
the light of the lines immediately succeeding (for 
which reason I took them first). One sees, then, 
the young poet Plara imprisoned in the torture 
cell on the leads of the Doge's Palace of Venice, 
keeping himself sane by the thought of the beauti- 
ful apparition he had once seen in the hazel-woods 
of the open country — proving again how great is 
the power of the " inward eye " of the true poet. 

It must be remembered that " Elys " " El-lys '* 
the lily, is a symbol to Browning of perfection. 
Eglamor had his " Elys " and Sordello his. The 
" Elys " here is the " Zanze " of the later editions. 

I do not know what this passage means, unless 875-890 
it be that a man is simply the slave of his emotions. 
It is not Lucio, as Lucio, that is sad, but the love- 
sick mind of Lucio, or rather the love-sickness 
which is reigning over the mind of Lucio, that 
makes him melancholy. This is again a variation 
on the theme that "the mind Is its own place." 
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890-900 Then what is the use of poets? Surely the 
crowd is right after all, that prefers the 
Salinguerras, the men of action who do the work 
of the world, to the Bordellos, the dreamers. 
When in the far-distant future those who have the 
inner sight are also endowed with the power to act, 
then— Browning will rejoice in Heaven. 

900.910 In the meantime, however, there is room for 
both workers and dreamers, and ■ the world ought 
to keep its poets, its Makers-see, up to the mark 
and force them to do their work. When there is 
no "open vision" it is not that the windows of 
Heaven are shut down by the Powers above (as 
the crowd ignorantly supposes) but that those who 
"ply the puUies," those whose business it is to 
keep the windows open, are neglecting their duty. 
And instead of looking up fearfully to a closed and 
angry Heaven, the crowd should punish those who 
have not kept the line of communication clear. 

The idea of keeping an ' irresponsible being like 
a poet up to his work is distinctly humorous, but 
it is in perfect accord with the theory first found 
in " Paracelsus " (and already quoted) that God gives 
to the poets their gifts in order to help the world, 
and that, if they do not use these gifts for that 
purpose, they have failed in their trust, nay more, 
they have missed the very object of their existence. 
910 Browning, as a poet, is looking at life through 
the eyes, and through the actions, of the man he 
has re-created. He presents Sordello to his 
audience, let them criticise him. He then refers 
to an old legend which tells how Hercules in his 
quest for the golden apples of the Hesperides 
journeyed through Egypt, and was taken prisoner 
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by the King, Busiris. Busiris was on the pcnni of 
sacriticing him to Zeus, when at the altar steps 
Hercules burst his bonds and slew the King and 
a number of his servants. Browning expects lo 
be sacrificed by his critics, but lie promises that 
he will no: turn upon then, as Hercules turned on 
his tormentors. [Dr. Berdoe]. 

G. Noiv comes an addre== to Walter Savage 9»s-w 

Landor, one of the first to recognise Browning's 

I genius — Landor wrote verses himself, and 

Browning declares that, like Polycrates, he would 

I gladly fling his most piacious jewel into the sea, 

and wear in its place a verse of La.ndoi's. 
I H. Here follows another address to another M°^*» 
I friend, a lady whose Christian name was Euphrasia, 
I Euphrasia officinalis being the botanical name of 
\ the eyebright. We have incidentally in these 
I addresses, two charming pictures, one of the 
I Mediterranean, aiid ttie Other of an English 
land:>cape in summer. 

Browning goes on to say that he is singing the'5*9*> 
fate of those who, refusing to acknowledge the 
limitations of their human nature, strive to go 
beyond them, and as man can only work within 
the limits of his nature, and along the line marked 
out by those limits, they fail to do any work at all. 
/, But there is some good in these men after alL 
One often heLirs of a pretended saint turning out a 9«o-99o 
fiend, but occasionally a demon proves a saint, as 
in the following story of S. John — and a most 
amusing story it is. 

And now, the last line of Book III. teU 
though to encourage us to go on with the 
now "You shall hear Sordello's story told." 
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Moonfern and trifoly : Moonwort and trefoil : 
plants which have supposed magical and 
heisiling qualities. 

Painted byssus : Silfcy fibres of a mollusc which 
have sometimes been spun into silk. 

"The hot) torch-lit, wine-scented island-house 
1T9 Where Friedrich holds his wickedest carouse 
124 Parading to the gay Palermitans, 

Soft Messinese, dusk Saracenic clans 

From Nuocera" 

"9 Island House : A villa outside Palermo called 
La Favara. 
Nttocera : Between Pompeii and Amalfi. 
Friedrich^ who was afterwards the renowned 
Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, was crowned 
at Palermo in Sicily in 1198 ; during his minority, 
the land was torn by turbulent nobles and revolted 
Saracens ; in 1220 the Emperor-King planted a 
colony of Saracens at Nuocera on the mainland. 

Frederick was sometimes contemptuously called 
the Sultan of Nuocera. 
278 Hale forth the carroch ! "The carroch or car- 
roccio was an imitation of the Jewish Ark of the 
Covenant. It was a four-wheeled car drawn 
by four yoke of oxen — painted red, while the 
oxen had red housings. A very high mast 
also painted red was in the midst, terminating 
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in 9. golden ball. Bclow^ between ,tw.o white 
vedls^ floated the standard of the .commune, 
and below that again a crucifix, with the 
Saviour extending His arm? to bless the army. 
A platform in front of the car was for the 
soldiers a,ppointed to defend it. Another plat- 
form in the rear was occupied by musicians 
and trumpeters. Mass was said on the 
carroch before it left the town, and there was 
frequently a chaplain attached to it. 

It may be described as an ecclesiastical 
war-chariot, invented by Eribert, Archbishop 
of Milan, and adopted by all the cities of 
Italy." [Professor Sonnenschein in "The 
Browning Cyclopedia"]. 

The Candles at the Gaiemay : a mode of '«8« 
measuring time, while the candle burned. 

Tiso Sampler : a Veronese noble, once a friend 
of Ecelin, but later a deadly foe. 

Fomalhaut : a star of the first magnitude in 416 
.Priscus Australis — one of the brightest visible 
in September at midnight 

Saftonian Strengths Saponi, a branch of the 444 
Ecelin family, settled in Lpnobardy b^ore 
Sordello's time. 

Adelaide: Marchioness of Susa,.and MaiiUuMo-^n 
Countess lof Tuscany — both famous women 
who ruled their lands wisely and well — ^both 
befriended the Popes. 

The Daughiers of Charlemagne, In the later 617-619 
editions the adjective "restive" is applied to the 
daughters of Charlemagne, and not inappro- 
pciately, if we may judge from the following 
exu»ct fj39m tb^ Ui^my of ^xm^* 
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Louis le Debonnaire, son of Charlemagne, 
reformed with an unsparing hand the licentious 
manners of the Court, which, through the indulgence 
of his father, had grown into a public scandal. The 
princesses, his sisters, whose conduct had been 
notoriously discreditable were the first examples 
of his severity. They were removed from the 
Palace, and immured in separate convents. — 
{History of France,) 
636 Colibri: Humming birds. 

788.789 " The Mugwort that conceals the dewdrop safe." 

I do not understand what this means, except 
perhaps, that even a weed has its treasure. Even 
the worst man has his good point. 

924.988 " That's your kind suffrage, yours, yes yours my 
friend. 
Whose great verse blares unintermittent on 
Like any trumpeter at Marathon, 
He'll testify who when Plataeas grew scant 
Put up with Etna for a stimulant." 

Dr. Berdoe says that the friend here alluded to 
(the " patron-friend " of later editions) is Walter 
Savage Landor, who was one of the first to recog- 
nise Browning's genius, and who warmly praised 
his poetry when the world in general abused it. 

The witness who " put up with Etna as a stimu- 
lant" is supposed to be Empedocles, poet and 
philosopher, who fought at the battle of Plataea, 
{479 B.C.) eleven years after Marathon. He is 
said to have thrown himself down the crater of 
Etna, in the hope that his sudden disappearance 
might lead people to suppose that he had been 
miraculously translated to Heaven, and thus make 
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them look on him as a god. Unfortunately, so the 
legend runs, the volcano most unkindly cast up 
one of his sandals, which showed how he had met 
his death, and proved that after all he was but a 
mortal. 

In the appendix to Dr. Berdoe's "Browning 
Cyclopedia," pp. 575, 576, there is a note on this 
subject by Mr. Alfred Forman, who challenges 
the idea that in the passage either Landor or 
Empedocles is referred to. He says : — 

" How can either Empedocles, or as is usually 
alleged, Landor, have anything to do with the 
passage referred to? To me it has always 
appeared to be ^Eschylus whom Browning 
addresses as 

* My patron-friend 

Whose great verse blares unintermittent on 

Like any trumpeter at Marathon.' — (Cf. Book 
I. 65. 66). 

* The thunder-phrase of the Athenian grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon.' " 

yEschylus fought at Marathon, Salamis, and 
Plataea. Some eleven years after the last battle 
he was defeated in a tragic contest by Sophocles, 
and in consequence he left Athens in disgust, and 
went to the Court of Hiero, King of Syracuse, who 
was also the patron of Simonides. 

To Simonides also, it may be remarked in passing, 
the title of ** Trumpeter of Marathon " would not be 
inapplicable seeing that in 489 B.C. he vanquished 
yEschylus in the contest for the prize offered by 
the Athenians for an elegy on the brave who fell 
in the great battle. 
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To return to our note : Mr. Forman suggests 
that i£schylus might quite well have beon .one of 
the audience Browning had in his mind, (Bk. j. 
49) one of those coming from the realm where he 
had " many lovers ; " and thus not unlikely to 
have been designated as a ^^patron-friend.'' 

The reader must take his choice. Either 
Landor is the friend, and Empedocles, he who 
"put up with Etna for a stimulant;" or it is 
iEschylus alone who is referred to. 

The following extract taken from the Article 
on Landor in Chambers* Encyclopedia may be 
of interest. " By a narrow circle of admirers, 
Landor is ranked with the great names of English 
Literature. In the sculpturesque severity of his 
verse they find a perfect reproduction of the finest 
work of the ancients. His prose they place even 
higher than his verse, asserting that a judicious 
selection from his * Imaginary Conversations' 
would be one of the most beautiful books in the 
language — that is to say, in the world. 

" For the majority even of cultivated readers, 
however, Landor holds by no means so supreme 
a place either as a poet or writer of prose, and 
the very subordinate position assigned to him in 
every history of literature, clearly marks where 
he stands in the general opinion of his country- 
men." — Chamber^ Encyclopedia, . 

990.992 " That's no twy-prong but a pastoral cross " 

Twy-pron^ — 2l forked hazel rod, used for raising 
the devil. 

The cross on a priest's vestment was sometimjss 
Y shaped. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK IV. 

This is the easiest of all the books, for the 
poem goes on its way, and we have only some 
hundred lines of digression. It opens with a 
vivid description of Ferrara, "the lady-city," 
struggling in the embrace of her two suitors, who 
do not seem to realise that if the fighting continues 
much longer " the conqueror would have but a 
corpse to kiss." Into this city of the dead passes 
one morning a sumptuous train. Each town of 
the Lombard League had sent its envoy to treat 
for Count Richard's ransom. Taurello is at the 
moment engaged with emissaries from the 
Emperor, but directly his business is done — we 
gather that he does not hurry over it — he will 
receive the envoys. 

We hear the talk of the soldiers in the public 5! 
squares. They discuss Ecelin, who though he is 
in the monastery at Oliero, is yet mysteriously 
informed of everything that is going on in the 
country. 

A few lines te!! of the ho 
aqd the passage ends with 
soldier, who kicking the gri 
op to view the grey head of 

The next 60 lines give a 
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garden and pleasance built long ago by Salin- 
guerra for his young Sicilian bride. We see the 
great brick wall, sheltering a second wall of trees, 
the grassy slope, dotted here and there with single 
trees, the great laver, the terraces with the statues 
gleaming. The last terrace leads to the San 
Pietro Palace where Taurello will receive the 
envoys, and at the door of the palace stand two 
minstrels. These, of course, are Sordello and 
Palma in disguise. 

180-330 Sordello sees the crowd, and his whole heart 
goes out to them ; he becomes one with them ; 
he recognises the Brotherhood of Man. In rather 
a striking passage he points out to himself that the 
greatness of Mainard and Concorezzi (two great 
chieftains then in Ferrara) is really due to the 

224.228 absent crowd of Tyrolese and of Paduans which 
they represent. 

He has at last learned the lesson that a man 
can do nothing by himself, apart from, or cut off 
from, his fellows. 

251 " Mankind and he were really fused." 

Then we find an idea which we have already 
260 met with in " Paracelsus." Progress is really the 
raising of the average man, or rather of the mass 
of men. True progress is to be gauged, not by 
the supreme heights to which mankind may reach 
in the person of its most brilliant sons, but in the 
raising of the whole mass to a higher point than 
that hitherto attained. Or as we have it in 
" Paracelsus," (Book V) — I quote only one or two 
of many passages : — 
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" When all mankind alike is perfected 
Equal in full-blown powers, then, not till then 
I say begins man's general infancy." 

" Man's self is not yet Man." 

" Make no more giants, God I 
But elevate the race at once ! " 

Sordello wants to rule the crowd still, but it is not 
from any selfish motive now. 

A digression here of six lines gives a speaking 384-390 
likeness of the Pope's Legate. It is worth quoting 
in full. 

" The Legate, look ! 
With eyes like fresh-blown thrush-eggs on a thread. 
Faint-blue and loosely floating in his head, 
Large tongue, moist open mouth ; and this long 

while 
That owner of the idiotic smile 
Serves them I " 

Bordello's thoughts return to the business on 290 
hand. He wishes to serve the people. How can 
he do it? Well, he must try and make them 
happy before he seeks to raise them. "There 
must be one good, one way to it." Which is it ? 
Which cause is really the cause of the people ? — 
Guelf or Ghibelline ? Pope or Kaiser ? " Which 
of them shall bring men good ? " 

Here Count Mainard passes, and Sordello 3»« ^ 
sarcastically notices that in his train are many 
curious objects with which mankind is served, 
such as catapults, mangonels, and other instruments 
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of war. It is all beyond him, and he determines 
to see Taurello, and to ask him. 
330 Palma and he then go to Salinguerra. We do 
not hear what passed at that interview, but 
Sordello comes forth " older by years than at his 
entry." He staggers through the streets, and 
finally finds his way to the Carroch* of Verona. 
Here round the camp fire are gathered the Veronese 
soldiers, who, seeing a minstrel, demand a song, 
and one of " ov: Sor*.Ieilo's " songs. He sings, and 
afterwards Palma leads him back to Salinguerra. 
380 We are introduced to Taurello sitting in the 
"drear, vast, audience-chamber," thinking of what 
he should do, and playing with a gift broujg^ht to 
him by Tito, the Imperial Pretor, from the 
390 Emperor himself. Sordello the dreamer, "out- 
worn and really old," is contrasted with Taurello, 
the man of action, who at sixty years of age looks 
a youth. 

417-440 We have here a portrait of Taurello, the most 
vivid and most finished portrait in the poem. 
There he is, with the Emperor's badge to urge 
him on, and with Ecelin's letter to keep him 
back. 

455-835 He is thinking now of his past life, and " what 
a past life, those flying thoughts pursue ! " 

We read the man's whole history here. 
Taurello was one of the most famous names in 
the annals of Mantua. Salinguerra's immediate 
ancestors, however, seem to have settled in 
Ferrara, and to have espoused the cause of the 
Ghibellines. Their only rivals were the Adelardi, 

* See note on Carroch p. 106. 
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the chiefs of the Guelf faction.^ Marchess Ua, the 
last of the Adelardi, having an only daughter, 
and no male heir, and hoping to end the feud 
between the two houses, betrothed his daughter, 
Linguetta, to young Taurello. The Guelfs, 
however, loth to see the broad lands, and immense 
wealth of the Adelardi pass into the hands of a 
Ghibelline, abducted Linguetta, and placed her in 
the keeping of the Marquis d'Este. The Ferrarese, 
not at all sure how Taurello would take the insult, 
suggested that the town should make him some 
amends, and attempted to get him out of the way 
before Este came back to the city in triumph with 
his bride. Taurello, however, returned in time to 
see the bride and bridegroom enter the city, and 
then left the country. He went to Sicily to the 
Court of Henry VI., who had married Constance, 
daughter of the King of Naples and Sicily. 
There he wedded Retrude, a relation of the 
Emperor- King and returned to Ferrara. Count 
Boniface very wisely advised Este to vacate the 
Torelli palaces, and Salinguerra comes home in 
peace, and builds the palace and the gardens 

^ In Sismondi the name of the heiress of the Adelardi 
is given as Marchesella, and she is the niece, not the 
daughter, of William Marchesella. She died before her 
marri&ge, but her inheritance remained in the hands of 
the Marquis d'Este. The insult offered to Salinguerra 
was keenly resented by his party, and for forty )^ears 
there was civil war between the two factions in the city. 

During this space of time (1180-1220) one faction 
expelled the other from the city ten times ; and ten times 
the property of the vanquished was given up to pillage, 
and their houses were razed to the ground. 
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(described earlier in the same book) for his wife. 
While the palace is building in Ferrara Salinguerra 
and Retrude live in Mantua, (Book II 910-915), 
and here a son is bom to them. Soon after this 
event Salinguerra and his household go to Vicenza 
to visit Ecelin who is Podesta (chief Magistrate) 
of that city. Fearing that the presence in the 
town at the same time of the two Ghibelline chiefs, 
means a plot againt the Guelfs, Azzo and Boniface 
try to expel them from Vicenza, and partially 
succeed. Then follows the fierce faction fight, 
described so vividly (though in retrospect) later on 
in this same book, when Salinguerra is remember- 
ing the great events of his life. During that 
terrible night young Ecelin is bom ; and the babe 
and his mother are saved by Elcorte, the archer. 
But Salinguerra loses both wife and child. 

s»s He bore the blow bravely, and henceforth he 
sank all personal ambition, and appeared to live 
and work solely for the welfare of the house of 
Romano. He was the trunk in which the palm- 
tree was grafted, and the palm throve at the 
expense of the parent tree. With Ecelin's wife, 
Adelaide, who wished to be to the Kaiser, what 
Matilda of Tuscany, and Adelaide of Susa had 
been to the Popes of their day, Taurello schemes 
and works for Ecelin. He does not mind being 
second to Ecelin, and much to the astonishment 
of the King (Henry VI) ^ who would have helped 
him to honours for himself, declines them all. 

575 He is a many-sided man ; speaking a dozen 

^ Salinguerra's thoug[hts are dealing with matters thirty 
years old. 
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languages, for one never knows when they may be 
useful, as Greek in law, and Arabic in astrology. 
(Adelaide was a noted star-gazer). He is a man 
who can lead men. He can even make the 
Emperor break his promise to John of Brienne ; 
defer the Crusade ; and busy himself instead with 
pictures by Guide. He plays the angelot, and 
makes verses, while his prowess on the battlefield 
is well-known. Taurello watches men to use them, ; 
and only reveals as much of himself as is necesary 
for this purpose. To Sordello, on the other hand, 
men were only interesting as they were foils to 
himself. 

Meanwhile, the cause of the Ghibellines 
prospered. Este and Boniface (the fathers respec- 
tively of the present Marquis and Count) were taken 
prisonef and died in Verona. (We must remember 
that this is all retrospeaive). Their eldest sons also 
died, and now remained the Marquis of Este who 
had fled from Ferrara (see Book 1} and Count 
Richard who was at the moment a prisoner. But 
all Taurello's plans are upset by the extraordinary 
behaviour of Ecelin, who seems to have gone mad. 
For a time Taurello bore with his late Chief, but 
at last he realised that Ecelin could no longer lead 
either his own house or the Ghibelline party, and 
he took the headship of the party on himself. 
His first aim was to crush the power of Este — 
whom he had always hated— for ever. 

He amuses himself by drawing in the t 
the window seat, but his thoughts are still 
past, and he contrasts Ecelin as he then ws 
the drivelling monk of the present day. H 
over again that dreadful night at Vicenza, 
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the fight once more, and once more sees Adelaide 
and her babe saved by the Archer, while his wife 
and son are lost. 
795 However, his one object in life is to pull Este 
down so that he may never rise again. (It is 
the house rather than the individual against whicli 
Taurello wages war). How is this to be done? 
Ecelin should lead the Ghibellines, but he is in 
the monastery, and when he does interfere at all 
in political matters, does so only to thwart 
Taurello. 

Salinguerra remembers hov/ long ago the 
^ Emperor Heinrich promised that if he won back 
for the Kaiser his right in Lombardy, he, Taurello, 
should be the Imperial deputy. 
765 History repeats itself. Tito of Trent comes to 
him to-day with the same message from the 
Emperor Friedrich. Taurello then muses on the 
best way to break that " right arm " which keeps 
Lombardy from the Kaiser, and he, Taurello, 
will work hard for what? "Nothing much is 
worth while." (" There's left me twenty years to 
spend.") And yet his life " must be lived out in 
foam and roar : " A life of action — and then not a 
trace of him ; while Sordello, the minstrel, will 
live in his songs. And for whom is Taurello 
working? For young Ecelin? The Emperor's 
prize is too good for him. And yet, shall he turn 
against the children of his old comrade ? Is it 
possible that he wants the honour for himself? 

^ This is the Heinrich VI. alreftdy mentioned — refghed 
1x90-1197— Holy Roman Emperor and King 6f Sicily in 
right of his wift CoDstance. 
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So his thoughts run on, till finally he conies back tO 
consider if he could possibly manage to satisfy the 
Lombard League without releasing Richard. 

In the next twenty lines we have another 840-860 
" illustrative episode " ; a poem in itself, and a veiy 
fine one, but too big as a picture of faurello's 
wandering thoughts. 

We leave Taurello suddenly, and are back 840-865 
again in the street beside the camp fire. 
Sordello is there with Palm a. The conversation 
that follows is curious. "What makes a 
Ghibelline ? " asks Sordello. " Tell me that there 
is something good under all the obvious evil. 
Assure me that Salinguerra has the welfare of the 
people at heart. This morning I deemed myself 
a recreant to my race for I had not used my gifts 
in its service. How much happier is Taurello ! 

" What I should have done, he does, and yet, 
think of the burning of those five hostages 1 
(This must refer to an unpleasant incident not 
related in the po6m.) Taurello's one idea seems 
to be the profit of Friedrich rather than the good 
of mankind. The Guelfs too, believe in their 
cause. What is it ? Guelfe and Ghibellines are 
alike." 

The morning breaks, and Sordello comes to the 
conclusion that, though he has done nothing, the 
positive harm worked by both Guelf and 
Ghibelline through their incessant warfare, is 
considerably worse than his nothing. To him 
there came an idea — the idea of service — Is the 
espousing of the Ghibelline cause really the 
answer to that idea ? 

They are now interrupted by one Of the 925 
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watchmen, who recognising the minstrel who had 
sung to them some hours before, suggests a 
subject for a ballad ; the tale of Crescentius 
Nomentanus — Sordello does not know the name, 
and the archer tells him the story. 

Crescentius was a Roman who, towards the end 
of the tenth century, endeavoured to restore his 
country's liberty and ancient glory. Rome was 
then a republic, but in a state of anarchy ; the Pope, 
the nobles, and the citizens, all striving for the upper 
hand, whence resulted an almost constant state of 
civil war. 

Crescentius made himself consul in 980, and ruled 
the city for the people, defying the Pope (Boniface 
VII) who was a monster, and exiling his successor 
(John XV) until he recognised the sovereignty of 
the people. For sixteen years Rome enjoyed peace 
and order under Crescentius, then civil war broke 
out, two rival Popes being appointed. The 
Emperor, Otho III, came to the assistance of his 
nominee, tortured the rival Pope, and besieged 
Crescentius in the castle of St Angelo. He 
offered the latter, after a long siege, honourable 
terms if he would capitulate ; but on the surrender 
of Crescentius, the Emperor broke his word, and 
put him to death. [Dr. Berdoe]. 

" They crucified their consul in the forum." 

" A song of Rome 1 

Rome out on its ancient place again." 

975 A song of Rome ! The idea fires Bordello's 
imagination. This is the cause for which he has 
been seeking. 
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To build Rome again, a new and perfect Rome, 
in which mankind will be once more in full 
possession of their rights, " by his sole agency." 

" On me it lights 
To build up Rome again — me first and last : 
For such a Future was endured the Past." 

And so he springs forth in the grey twilight 
with the idea surging in his brain. A pure and 
perfect people, in a pure and perfect Rome. He 
will live and work for that, and thus 

^' Finish the dream grown from the archer's tale." 
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381 " The grim black twy-necked eagle.*' 

The two-headed eagle, Symbol of the Empire. 

382 " Green and yellow tokens on either side." — The 

Ghibelline colours. 
468 Blacks and whites — Neri and Bianchi. — Politi" 

cal parties, 
sao Podesta. Chief Magistrate. 

bordello was born at Mantua whence he was 
taken in his earliest infancy to Vicenza. 
964 Phanal — Lantern. 

Taurelh Salingiierra, — Bullock, Sally-in-War 

— or dash into fight. 
Taurello belonged to the Torelli. " Salinguerra " 
appears to be both a Christian name and a 
surname. 
587 Angelot, A musical instrument something 
like a lute. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK V. 

We left Sordello, in the last book, on fire with 1-20 
the idea of building a new Rome. Look at him a 
few hours later. " Is it the same Sordello ? " 

The sight of the stupid drunken crowds in the 
street depresses him. How can he build a 
perfect city if these are to be the citizens ? 

He forgets that the Maker of the universe works ao 
slowly. Think merely of one art, that of building, 
and consider the ages it took to pass from the 
cave and the osier-hut to the forum, the circu^, 
the baths with their beautiful statues. 

Step by step is the law of life — 

" To one's task, one's time " — 50 

Sordello sits on the terrace, seeing his phantom 
city fade away. Then a voice speaks to his 75 
heart, and tells him where he is wrong. Sordello 
forgets "that collective man outstrips the 
individual." 

He would do in a few short years the work of 
thousands of men during many centuries. He 
makes the first step and the last step one, forgetting 85 
'the innumerable steps that come between ; and 
•because he cannot attain the end in one stride, he 
is discouraged from making even the first $tep. 
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Sordello's own art gives him a lesson. The 
poets have each their distinctive beauties. 
Alcama has grace, and Nina strength ; (Nina, by 
the way, was a poetess,) but poetry is greater than 
the poets. No one singer can shew in himself all 
the beauties of all the poets. 

And after all, is Sordello the first man who 
conceived the idea of "materialising the multi- 
tude?" that is, of making a nation from stray 
individuals, a solid whole out of loosely cohering 
parts? 

Charlemagne dreamed that dreain, who used as 
his instrument pure strength, " strength by stress 
of strength " — brute force — His dream was that of 
a great military empire. 
130 Ages later Hildebrand dreamed it, who sought 
to found an Ecclesiastical Empire, using as his 
instrument, strength tempered with knowledge. 
He would have ruled by brain-power. " Still by 
164-165 stress of strength, work knowledge." 

And now, you have the successors of Charle- 
magne and of Hildebrand fighting the same battle. 

Heinrich, Otho, Barbarossa, representing the 
Imperial power and the military idea, as Alex- 
ander and Innocent represent the Papal power 
and the Ecclesiastical idea, fight on, and what is 
mankind profited thereby ? The world does not 
advance. Men have different plans for gaininjg 
18s strength ; the Crusade, the League, and finally the 
Truce of God, which last would do away altogether 
with the need of armed strength, and work by 
Knowledge, or the mind, alone. " Knowledge by 
199 stress of knowledge, is it?" But none of these 
305 plans is perfect. The end is not yet in sight. 
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Hildebrand's way, however, is the right way. 
That is, Sordello thinks that an Ecclesiastical or 
spiritual empire under the Pope — " A New Rome " 
is the solution of the problem for Italy. 205-310 

We are reminded of Hamlet here. 



C( 



The time is out of joint. Oh ! Cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right." 

The work of one age is but the scaffolding on 310 
which another age builds, and when the scaffolding 
is no longer needed, it is pulled down. Sordello 
feels that the burden of Italy rests on him, and he 
is not big enough for it. 

But if he does nothing, " who takes exception ? " 225 
Let him leave his warrior-life, and return to his 
bard-life. Let him dream instead of do. At the 
best, in his life of action, out of the thousand 
things to be done, he can only do one or two. 

He is one with the people. They are part of 
him ; let him go back to Goito and complete Rome 
in his dreams ; but see if those dreams have the 
slightest effect on the other half of him — the 
people. See if his poetry will "stop a tear or 
begin a smile." 

Then, (ironically) it is so likely that his verses ^50 
can have any effect on the rabble, the poor people 
who sit quietly to be slaughtered : on the reckless 
soldiers, the crippled idiot ; on Cino, the soldier 
whose spur caught in the grey head of his own 
mother (the incident was related in Book IV) : on 
the other wounded soldier, on the young gallant 
cut in two, or on Tiso's beautiful young wife now 
dying miserably. And yet, supposing after all, if 
Soderllo were to be the Man of the Age ? 
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" He whom fortuae wafts, 

This very age her best inheritance , 

Of opportunities ?'* 

There is one chance left. Let him win Salin- 
290 guerra over ta his views. Sordello leaps up, and 
at once seeks Taurello's presence. It was a very 
bold, not to say foolhardy proceeding. A minstrel, 
to urge Guelf doctrines on the Ghibelline leader 1 
But Taurello listens patiently. 
305-310 We have a picture of the three, Palma, Taurello^ 
and Sordello, in the audience chamber lighted by 
the setting sun. 

" The hesitating sunset floated back 
Rosily traversed in a single track 
The chamber, from the lattice o'er the girth 
Of pines to the huge eagle black'ed in earth 
Opposite ; outlined sudden, spur to crest, 
That solid Salinguerra, and caressed 
Palma's contour; 'twas day looped .back 
night's pall." 
3X2 " Sordello has a chance left, spite of all ; " 

And he means to do so much. But here again 
his speech halts, because he cannot help dividing 
himself, as it were into two, and listening to him- 
self ; wondering if this argument is good, and how 
that sentence sounds. Involuntarily he poses, 
and so loses the strength of absolute sincerity. 

Very different is Salinguerra; careless, but 

always ready with "the right phrase," the right 

action. He gazes fixedly at Sordello, who imagines 

that he has won the great leader over to his views. 

345 But alas 1 .when Salinguerra speaks it is merely to 
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remark that poetry, apparently, makes the hair 
grey sooner than politics. 

In a flash Sordello realises that his chance is 350 
past. He has frittered away his youth and wasted 
his powers. Nothing remains to him except a few 
more years of life, a few more verses, and then the 
grave ; though men may remember him as a singer. 
Now, however, he yearns to be a man of action, 
and though he knows he can do nothing, he goes 
on speaking. 

Salinguerra, whose patience and courtesy are 37° 
beyond all praise, appears to listen, but is really 
wondering all the time how he shall answer Tito, 
the Emperor's Envoy. Then he turns to Palma, 
and laughingly suggests that it would be a good 
thing to turn Guelf ; adding a jest about the poet 
Alcama who was made the Emperor's Squire 
because of his skill in verse. This is evidently a 
sly hit at Sordello, and means that a poet should 
not meddle with war or politics. " Not that I see," 
he adds, " where couplet-making jars with common- 
sense." " This long harangue is very fine, and I 
am sure if it were chanted, would be much more 
interesting than an ordinary bull-fight." 

But Salinguerra cannot conceal his contempt 400 
altogether, and the following lines are very sarcastic. 
" Does a troubadour, really think," he asks, " that 
he is great enough to be considered either as a foe 
or a friend to mankind ? Is it conceivable that a 
dreamer, and such a dreamer, *a puny, uncouth 
ailing vassal,' should imagine that his gift of verse 
is a lever to lift the globe with ? " 

But Sordello does not mind the scorn. He is 415 
not like the artificial poet, who had books with set 

9 
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answers to every conceivable question. He was 
learning the truth of things. His perceptions were 
developing into one new idea. Lies never do 

430 good ; they cannot build themselves into the being 
of the soul. They are like the millet and lettuce 
given to the Caliph's automaton. You will find 
them inside him next day, but they will not feed 
the brass man, as Haroun's food feeds himself. 

440 Browning interrupts the story here to tell us that 
this true zeal of Sordello's for the welfare of man- 
kind, " was for that age a novel thing." The fate 
of the people, though they knew it not, hung on 
the issue of that conversation. 

455 Sordello, now forgetting himself, and posing no 
longer, speaks more freely, and claims for himself 
— as a poet — a real sovereignty. He is willing to 
give up his power to Salinguerra, but he cannot 
suffer that Salinguerra should scorn the post of the 
people's champion, and thus make his sacrifice of 
no effect. No position is worth boasting about 
unless through it one can help the world. 

Sordello pleads the cause of the people. " He 
rung the changes on this theme." Forgetting 

470 himself, he sees Goito again, and the influence of 
Nature, and of the absent multitude, whose cause 
he is pleading, help him. 

Sordello continues his theme. (Personally, I do 
not see how this question of the poet's sovereignty 
enters into the main argument which is whether 
Salinguerra should or should not turn Guelf^ but I 
suppose the relevancy is there for those who have 

490 eyes.) " A poet must be earth's essential king." I 
too am a poet, and so royal ; and if you dispute 
my title to sovereignty, 'tis I myself who have failed. 
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not poetry. Every proof of power put forth by a 
poet is a means to an end ; and what is the end ? 
It is to mould mankind to something higher. The 
poet, through his sympathy, has made himself one 
with men, now through the power of his person- 
ality, his will, he must make them one with him. 

" This were to live and move, and have (in them) s«s 
Your being " — 

So live in the people till some stronger will, 
some greater poet, comes to dispossess you. You 
will then have done your work. 

Sordello then continues : — " You suggest that I 
perhaps think myself one of these kings. I am 
one of many. The men of action hail me, the man 
of words, as brother, for they know what my dream 
is — to evolve calm out of storm, order out of chaos. 
In other words, to create a state of peace where 
men might have leisure to live and rise to a higher 
state of being, in the place of these fierce and in- 
terminable fights." 

Taurello is dreadfully bored, but Sordello con- 54 
tinues. " Song is more than deeds, but the poet 
differs only in degree^ not in kind, from his 
fellow-men. The aim of the poet is to move his 
brothers." Sordello explains how Thought is the 
soul of action, how men separate Thought from 
action, and how the poet produces deeds in them 
by thoughts. 

The following lines are a little difficult, but they 554-5^0 
seem to suggest that some day it might be possible 
for God to sway mankind by His will, without the 
medium of human thought to come between God 
and His object, Man — that He might play on us 
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by suggestion, as a poet plays on his audience. 
" But so much to win ere that." 

560 Sordello sees his brother men flocking round 
him. What can he give them? He will shew 

580 them men and women. Then he will alter the 
verdict of posterity on them. He will " unstation 
them," giving to some of them leave to develop 
to the full, thwarting others, and watching the 
result. Last of all he will break down their 
elemental attributes, he will analyze these men and 
women. "But enough, you can guess what I 
would do." 

" To-day takes in account the work of yesterday." 

No need "to reconstruct what stands already. 
Ends accomplished turn to means." 

My art intends to make use of the old structure 
in building the new ; as in Venice the old art and 
the new stand side by side, hallowed by the sign 
630 of the Holy Trinity. 

But who will do this great work ? 

Even he must be content to express scarce a 
tithe of what he wants to say. 

Sordello, as poet, will strive to win over Taurello 
to the Guelf cause, and stop the Kaiser's coming. 
He recognises the futility of his past life, and as 
vain amends now at the moment when he realises 
what life might be for him, he would die willingly 
if his death would make Taurello espouse the Guelf 
cause, which Sordello considers the cause of the 
people. 
645 Palma and Taurello gaze at each other in aston- 
ishment, then Taurello speaks. "You love 
Sordello," he says to Palma, "and I can guess 
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what you will say. In the meantime read your 
father's letter. He wants to make friends with 
the Pope. This change upsets all my plans, and 
renders futile the work of thirty years. 

Decide what I am to do. Personally I prefer an 
obscure place. Ah ! If Palma were but Ecelin ! " 
That is, if Palma had only been a man she could 
have been Head of the House of Romano, and she 
would then have certainly been the person to wear 
the Emperor's badge, and lead his party. 

Suddenly an inspiration comes to Salinguerra. 
Here is Sordello, already famous as a poet, pos- 
sessing a ready tongue and the great advantage of 
youth ; let him marry Palma and lead the Ghibel- 
lines. 

The Emperor's badge is thrown over Bordello's 
neck. 

"This badge alone makes him Romano's 
head." A mad act I yes, done on the impulse 
of the moment, born of a sudden thought, but 
Salinguerra sees in it the solution of the problem 
that has been troubling him. He tells Sordello 

" You are Romano's head, 77a 

You cannot slacken pace so near the goal, 
Suffer my Azzo to escape heart-whole 
This time I For you there's Palma to espouse — 
For me, one crowning trouble ere I house 
Like my compeer." 

Taurello's action shocks the other two into an 
amazed silence. When they recover themselves 
somewhat, Palma tells a secret confided to her by 
Adelaide as she lay dying at Goito. On that ter- 
rible night at Vicenza, Adelaide and her new- 
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bom babe, with the escort Ecelin had been able 
to provide for them, came upon Retrude and her 
child — Retrude wounded, the child unhurt. Under 
cover of the confusion then reigning in the city 
they escaped, and fled to Gk>ito where Retrude 
died, and her bier was the font with the Marble 
Caryatides that Sordello knew so well. The child 
grows up in ignorance of his parentage, for Adelaide 
is afraid that if it were known that Taurello's son 
lived, it might affect the fortunes of the House of 
Romano. Salinguerra might then work for his 
own family instead of thoroughly identifying him- 
self with Ecelin. But now that Adelaide is dead 
Palma wishes to re-possess Sordello of his heritage. 
Taurello stands silent and motionless, and then 
begins to babble of what will happen. A Pre- 
fecture of Lombardy, with Sordello as Prefect under 
the Emperor 1 Palma bids him embrace his son, 
and his answer is to lay Sordello's hand on his own 
eyes, mouth and forehead. He will be his son's 
liegeman and vassal. 
^'^ Sordello, quite overcome, sinks down, and signs 
that they should leave him. Salinguerra, intoxi- 
cated with joy, continues to speak. Has he toiled 
all these years for Friedrich ? Nay, it is, though 
he knew it not, for Sordello, for his own son ; and 
he sketches his future plan of campaign. It is a 
grand ideal — nothing less than all Italy united in 
one kingdom under Sordello. Palma at last 
persuades him to leave Sordello, and Taurello and 
she go down into the gallery below where he paces 
up and down, talking now of Sordello, and now of 
his great projects. Palma too is not silent, but 
her talk is entirely of Sordello, and of his poems, 
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one of which she quotes. She sings Sordello^s 
praises and Salinguerra drinks them in with greedy 
ears. 

It is a very vivid picture, this of the old warrior, 
excited and eager, walking up and down the gloomy 
flagged passage, talking incessantly to Palma, 
while both are thinking anxiously of that upper 
room, in which Sordello is left alone to make the 
great decision. Palma had done her work, for its 57s 
success or failure, as success or failure she cared 
nothing. Salinguerra had reached the supreme 
height of his dream, Sordello was crowned, when 
suddenly they hear a sound from the room above. 
Sordello has made his decision, <and summons 
them to hear it. 

" Tis his own foot stamp. 
Your hand 1 His summons I" 

And hastily they stumble upstairs again. What 
are they to hear ? 

The book really ends here, though there are 985 
some twenty lines more, the meaning of which I 
cannot make out. 

It is, I think, Browning himself moralising, and 
the meaning of his words is, very roughly para- 
phrased, something like this. 

All these old worthies are gone — Did they do 
the work that Providence meant them to do ? Are 
the vines at Goito really going to bear fruit ? The 
moon is in the Heaven like some pale maiden 
martyred for her faith, asking, was Heaven, was 
Providence, right in leaving her to her fate ? The 
hermit bee — which we shall meet again later on — 
is doing its day's work. Have these people done 
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theirs ? What of the failures ? Were they meant 
to fail ? and running through this, the question 
that interests us especially, what of Sordello ? 
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Palatine: One invested with royal privileges 

and rights. 
Atria : Halls in Roman houses. 
Stiiadium : Half-round reclining couch. 
Lustral Vase : Used for purification at meals. 
Obsidian : A kind of black glass produced by 

volcanoes. 
Mauritania: Country of N. Africa : famous for 

its wood called Citrus. 
Demiurge : A worker for the people ; so God 

as Creator of the world. 
Lydian King : Croesus, who interpreted in his 

own favour the ambiguous answer of the 

oracle, and was destroyed by following the 

advice he thought was given to him. 
Nina and Aicatna: Sicilian poets. 
"From Mantuan Albert's making cease 

The fierce ones." 
Blessed Albert, founder of tbe Canons Regular. 
But it was Albert, Patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
was umpire between Pope and Emperor, 

The Truce of God: No private quarrel could be 
avenged between Wednesday and Mon-' — 
Hacgueion : quilted jacket, worn ur 

of mail. 
Purples : Early purple orchid. 
Trahea : Royal robe. 
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366 Thyrsus : a spear wrapped in ivy. 
484 Typhon : a giant. 

S7« Lombard Agigulp : a King of Lombardy, A.D. 
601. 

624 " Changed the spoils of every clime at Venice." 

" The great Cathedral of S. Mark's at Venice, 
contains columns and ornaments brought from 
heathen temples in all parts of the Roman world." 

" Thebes as Rome, 
Athens as Byzant rifled, till their Dome 
From earth's reputed consummations razed 
A seal the all-transmuting Triad blazed 
Above." 

6a7 "Thebes being despoiled like Rome, Athens 
rifled like Byzantium, until S. Mark's at Venice 
having broken the seal, or as it were, extracted the 
nails that fixed the most famous works in the 
world to their original site, lo I the symbols of the 
all-purifying Trinity blazed above them : so * the 
homed and snouted god,' the 'cinerary pitcher* 
became part of the Christian edifice." 

*' Earth's reputed Consummations." 

" The noblest works which the world at that time 
could produce, the chief wonders of each age. So 
these spoils from many lands, taken from temples 
devoted to alien worship, have been * changed' 
to Christian uses in this Church." 

f^^ Pauldron: Armour-piece over the shoulders. 

9^5 " Run the cucumber into a gourd. Drive Trent 
upon Apulia?^ Make the kingdom larger. Join 
North Italy and South Italy. 
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" Palma Dante spoke with in the clear 97X-974 

Amorous silence of the Swooning-sphere. 
Cunizza, as he called her t never ask 
Of Palma more I " 

Dante meets with Cunizza da Romano in the 
third circle of heaven, the heaven of Venus, peopled 
by the spirits of lovers. (Paradiso, Canto IX). 

" And lo ! another of those splendours made 
toward me, and in brightening outwardly was 
signifying its will to please me." 

Cunizza speaks : — " In that part of the wicked 
Italian land, which lies between Rialto and the 
fount of the Brenta and the Piave, rises a hill and 
mounts not very high, whence a torch descended 
which made a great assault upon that district. 
From one root both I and it were bom. Cunizza 
was I called ; and I am refulgent because here 
the light of this star overcame me." 

The torch was Ecelin the younger, whom 
Dante saw in the Inferno. He was punished with 
other tyrants in the river of boiling blood. 

It is interesting to compare the low grade of 
blessedness attained by Cunizza, whence one can 
gauge her character, with the place that we know 
Browning's Palma would have occupied in 
Paradise. 

Carey (the translator of Dante) has a note on 
Cunizza which shews plainly that Dante's Cunizza 
was certainly not the Palma whom Browning has 
made us know and love. 

" The adventures of Cunizza, overcome by the 
influence of her star, are related by the chronicler 
Rolandino of Padua. She eloped from her first 
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husband, Richard of S. Boniface, in the company 
of Sordello, whom she is supposed to have loved 
before her marriage ; then lived with a soldier of 
Trevigi, whose wife was living at the same time 
in the same city ; and on his being murdered by 
her brother the tyrant, was by her brother 
married to a nobleman of Braganza ; lastly, when 
he also had fallen by the same hand, she, after 
her brother's death, was again wedded in 
Verona." [Carey]. 

Is it because of these vicissitudes ; or because 
of her passion for Sordello, that Cunizza declares 
that " the light of this star (Venus and therefore 
Love) overcame me ? " 

Be that as it may, it is in Paradise that we find 
Cunizza. Professor Norton in a note on these 
lines in his translation of the Paradiso says, — 
" The sin which has limited the capacity of bliss, 
the sin which has determined the low grade in 
Paradise of Cunizza is forgiven and forgotten, and 
she wishes only for that blessedness which she 
has." 

In the political events — tragedies we may say — 
that she foretells, we have a hint of the " political 
woman " so ideally portrayed for us in Browning's 
Palm a, — but to all intents and purposes the two 
names belong to two entirely different and 
distinct personalities. 

" Amorous silence of the swooning-sphere." 

One can understand the phrase "amorous 
silence " when applied to the heaven of lovers. . 
" Swooning-sphere " is not quite so easy to explain ; 
but the various translations of the second and 
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third lines of Canto viii. of the Paradiso may help 
us a little. 

Carey speaks of 

" The dotage of fond love 
From the fair Cyprian deity." 

Longfellow says : 

« The fair 
Cyprian delirious love rayed forth." 

Professor Norton : " The world in its peril was 
wont to believe that the beautiful Cypriote in 
heathen times revolving in the third epicycle rayed 
out mad love." 

From these we gather that lovers are overcome 
by the strength of their love, and so may not 
incorrectly be said to swoon or faint for love. 
Hence they are inhabitants of the "swooning- 
sphere." 

Torriani : A faction of Valsassina of Lombardy 873 
contending with the Visconti. The Torriani 874 
were democrats, the Visconti aristocrats. 



CHAPTER X. 

ANALYSIS OF BOOK VI. 

Dr. Berdoe's Analysis of this Book is so brief, 
and so helpful that I give it almost verbatim : — 

*'Now has arisen the great temptation of 
Sordello. Is it to be the great Renunciation or 
the Fall? With the magnificent prospect before 
him of becoming chief of the Ghibellines, of the 
Emperor's Cause ; with the Emperor's badge on 
his neck ; with Palma, his Ghibelline bride ; he^ 
Taurello's son, might at last do something. After 
all what was the difference between Guelf and 
Ghibelline ? Why should he give up all the joy 
of life that the multitude might have some joy ? 

* " Speed your Then, but how 
This badge would suffer you 
improve my Now." 

So Sordello lovingly eyes the tempter's apple. 
After all, evil is just as natural as good, and with- 
out evil no good can accrue to men. Sordello 
then may as well be happy while he may. Soul 
and body have each alike need of the other ; soul 
must content itself without the Infinite till the earth 
stage is over. He has tried to satisfy the soul's 

^ In the Second Edition : — " Speed their Then, but how 
this badge would suffer you improve /Mir Now." 
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Ipnging and has failed : why not seek now the 
common joys of men ? 

Salinguerra and Palma reach the chamber 
door and dash aside the veil, only to find Sordello 
dead, "under his foot the badge." Has he lost 
or won ? He learned how to live as he came to 
die ; he has made the great Renunciation and in 
seeming defeat he achieved his soul's success." 

So far Dr. Berdoe. Let us now take the book 
more in detail. 

It opens with " a thought of Eglamor's " which 
the poet calls "false," but which I humbly 
submit seems to me very true. 

" Man shrinks to nought 
If matched with symbols of Immensity." 

Then we have five lovely lines describing a 
little bit of the evening sky and the river beneath. 

" A breadth of watery heaven like a bay, 
A sky-like space of water, ray for ray 
And star for star, one richness where they 

mixed 
As this, and that wing of an angeli fixed, 
Tumultuary splendours folded in 
To die." 

Browning uses this picture later on as a simile 
for the intimate relation of Body and Soul. 

Sordello is alone, thinking, Taurello and Palma 
have left him to make his momentous decision. 
His past life rises before him, and he is unable to 
judge what he should have done differently ; 
which course he should have followed. 
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" The real way seemed made up of all the ways." 
But what he had required was " A soul above his 
soul," a power to direct his power, as the moon 
controls the tides. He had had no one aim, no 
definite object in life, and so he had frittered away 
his powers. The volume of water, to continue 
the metaphor, which, if gathered together, would 
have "compassed the world," done some work, 
was "spilt in foam showers," or lay calm and 
peaceful like a shield in the sun, or rippled against 
the reef — that is, its strength was dissipated — 
Sordello had been without a function, without an 
object in life, so he had failed where other men 
without half his ability, but possessed of a definite 
aim, had succeeded. 

60 Each man must have something to show for his 
life ; some star, some object, some ideal, which, 
growing with his life, " first the nucleus, gathering 
shape till it round to the perfect circle," crowns it 
at last. 

This object or ideal may be beauty or intellect, 
or both beauty and intellect combined. It may 
even be something much smaller, some one love 
or hate. Anything almost will do if it only be 
pursued. 

90 Not that a love, such as Palma's for him, or a 
hate, such as Salinguerra's for Este, would have 
been sufficient for Sordello. But for all that, 
(these lines are very obscure), why doubt that 
there was a love equal to his strength, some 
moon powerful enough to control his sea ? Why, 
when good is so manifest, should he fear that he 
could not attain the best? Still that Best does 
ever elude us. Gems are all aiound us in their 
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rough state. (This, I think, means that we can 
never excuse our failure by saying that there was 
no material for us to work on). With such riches 
in nature, we had looked for something beyond, 
for the super-man. From our sea, we had argued 
the existence of a vast ocean. 

Was Sordello wrong in looking for something no 
outside himself, a power beyond him? Was it 
possible that he was to be a law unto himself? 
Other men need a concrete object, a visible 
reward, for which to strive. He was strong 
enough to work and strive for an abstract idea. 
The people were one with him, but it was just as 120 
much his duty to help them, as though they had 
been quite outside of himself, and so the objects 
of a real altruism. 

There was no real, inherent goodness in his 
helping the Guelfs, simply because they were not 
his own people. (It must be remembered here 
that all his early training was Ghibelline). 

No, Guelf and Ghibelline are alike one ; there- 
fore serving the Ghibellines is equal to serving the 
Guelfs. All service is the same. But all in due 
time. 

Now comes a digression — a soliloquy in a xso-m© 
soliloquy. Sordello addresses the Emperor, who 
is about to sail on a Crusade, and tells him that 
though in the end he will fight his battle with the 
Moors, much has first to be done in the way of 
preparation. The prickly pear hedge has first to 
be hacked through, before the sword can be used. 
The passage ends with an allusion to the old 
Greek legend of Cydippe and Acontius, and the 
meaning of the whole is that Sordello is urging 

10 
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himself to consider the matter carefully, and not 
decide anything in a hurry. 

141 True to his habit of dividing himself into two 
distinct persons, Sordello tells the people to urge 
their claims. 

X45 In his mind he had swept away the more 
obvious of the abuses of his age, but now there 
comes home to him the immensity of the work 
before him. " The dim, vulgar, vast, unobvious 
grief," which can only be cured by " dim, vulgar, 
vast, unobvious work." Brush away all fancies 
and visions ; look at the bare facts. 

«5s The future sank and the present stood forth. 
He must help the people now, and yet how little 
he could do. Even supposing he taught them <me 
truth ; truth is not a bird which one can capture, 
and keep as earnest of a flock to follow. It would 
take a life-time for the multitude to realise it, and 
before they do so, he would see a cloud of other 
truths, which he may learn if he has a life-time to 
give to each one — but not otherwise. 

X70 Then his mind goes back to Mantua and the 
bards, the failures, "the buds blasted," and yet 
so full of promise. 

" Some rose that burnt out heart in sweets, 
A spendthrift in the Spring, no Summer greets, 
Some Dualrete, drunk with truths and wine. 
Grown bestial dreaming how become divine." 

X83 And yet it is something to make even the first 
step. Truth can only be seen in parts and at 
intervals. At no time in the world's history has 
it been without truth, though it has been but a 
spark. 
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" The solitary hint 
Of buried fire, which, rip its breast, would stream 
Skyward." 

Sordello saw his gleam for the moment. He '92 
would dash the badge to earth and all it brought. 
He might persuade Taurello, and make him in 
tarn dissuade the Emperor from his purpose — the 
invasion of Italy, with its attendant horrors. At 
all events it would show his own constancy. But 
before he decides let him consider the matter 
again. 

Here we must remember Browning's theory 
that whatever a man thinks right or wrong, is for 
that man right or wrong. The Guelf cause in 
reality was not a whit more the cause of the people 
than the Ghibelline, but Sordello considered it to 
be so ; and therefore, according to Browning, he 
was bound to espouse it and it alone. 

In the next hundred lines, then, when Sordello is ^co 
looking at the question from the Ghibelline point 
of view, he is, (according to Browning) tampering 
with his conscience, trying to make the worse 
appear the better reason. The personal advantage 
to him of remaining (or if you will, becoming) 
Ghibelline is so very obvious, that he tries to find 
a moral reason for taking that course. It is 
obvious, he reasons, that ultimately it would be ao6 
best for the people if the Guelfs had the victory, 
but the intervening steps are blurred. Is it as 
obvious, he asks himself, that it is his duty to 
advance that cause now ? Is that really his days' 
work? Might it not be possible that, looking 
to .the far future^ he would have to hate what he 
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loved, and love what he hated? It would be 
easier to decide one's course if the leaders of either 
party were all good or all bad ? But after all, the 
future is not as strong as the present — why should 
he give up the obvious advantage of the present 
for a very problematical future ? 

220 Why should Tito the Ghibelline, be ruined by 
one dark speck, while the Legate, the Guelf, is 
saved by his one light spot? To help the Guelfs 
now would be work, yes ; but it would be work 
done at the cost of other work. The orb, which 
was already half done, would be spoiled for the 
sake of a new segment. 
235.255 Evil exists — to be vanquished. Good comes 
out of evil, therefore evil has its uses ; nay, more, 
its beauties. But do not think that if you banish 
beauty, you thereby banish all chance of evil. 
After all, evil is as natural as good. Look at 
Nature, at men. The law of life was struggle. The 
very sympathy that bound him to his fellow men 
was the fruit of sorrow, and sorrow was the out- 
come of evil. The only happiness he had seen 
that morning was that of a fool who had mocked 
him — ^Was he drawn to that fool ? 

255 Nay, from the highest point of view evil was 
necessary, for without evil you could not have 
good. This is the old Gnostic, and the modem 
Theosophical theory. The soul must develop: 
this necessitated struggle, and this struggle 
pre-supposed something to struggle against — that 
is, pre-supposed evil. And even if you do attain 
perfection in one sphere you have to begin all over 
again in a higher one. 

970 Take the experience of mankind. Take 
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Sordello's own experience. Perfection palls on 
man. The difficulties of life are man's salvation ; 
and his partial knowledge, his limited views — with 
however, the prospect of development — are his 
happiness. 

Man has within him the germ of Perfection — 
Of that whole, men seek the parts : suppose they 
found the whole, what would be the result ? Why, 
intolerable ennui. 

We say life is not long enough to attain 
Perfection. Did we attain it, life would be far too 
long. Struggle is the joy of life. 

"Beneath soon sates the looker — ^look above." 
Live, my soul, says Sordello. Plenty of time «9o 
later on to die. Enjoy life like other men. Shew 
that though you are a dreamer you can yet find 
happiness in those things which please your fellow- 
countrymen of Lombardy. Shew that though 
you may appear to spend your strength on unworthy 
objects, yet you are able to extract good even from 
these seemingly unworthy things. Live like other 
men. Take what the world can give you. Use 
anything and any man, everything and every man, 
if you want them. Vou may get gold out of them, 
but if you don't, no one else will, so you are 
robbing no one. You alone have the "master- 
word " that will extract the gold out of the clod. 
Say it. I wish I could wrench out a treasure for 
the world — Sordello is now speaking in his own 
person — but I cannot ; therefore why should you 
(that is the people as represented by his Guelf 
conscience) ask me to give you that which would 
ruin me and yet do you no good ? Do all want to 
be happy ? Then let the whole be happy as it 
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may. Do not ^'linger for the laggards." "Our 
road is one, our times of travel many." We all 
reach the end at last, though at different times. 
Do not grudge my having reached the woodlands 
while you were still becalmed in the bay. 

By all means think of the future. But the 
present would be much better for me if I accepted 
the Emperor's badge. 

3*0 All the joy and power which might be his, if 
wedded to Palma and made chief of the Ghibel- 
lines, rise up before Sordello, and against these he 
sees the impotence and incapacity of the world to 
profit by his self-sacrifice. Why not make the 
most of life now ? Take from it all the experience 
he can, both evil and good ? It is quite possible 
that this course of action on his part may lead 
eventually to mischief for the people, but that will 
not affect him in his grave at Goito. 

338 The few energetic people move the mass of 
mankind. Be employed ! Work ! is the secret 
of success in life. What though the multitude do 
suffer ? Each unit will scarce feel its own special 
pang. Sordello likens himself to a snake drink- 
ing blood. The fluid will give him life, and yet 
no one will be asked to contribute more than one 
drop to the bowl. 

Note the two points of view given in the reason- 
ing. On the one hand Sordello would have to 
sacrifice his life's blood and the ensuing gain to 
the multitude would be hardly perceptible. On 
the other, each unit of the crowd is asked to give 
a drop of happiness, the loss. of which it would not 
feel, and the result to Sordello would be incalcul- 

350 able. Has the Pope, (who I think, is supposed 
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to be inspired by his great predecessor, Hilde- 
brand), really got work for him ? 

It is interesting to remember that Sordello's 
dream of " a new Rome " had indeed been 
dreamed before him by Hildebrand himself, as we 
saw in Book V. ^ Dean Milman says of Hildebrand, 
"The theory of S. Augustine's City of God no 
doubt swam before his mind on which a new Rome 
was to rise and rule the world by religion." 

Hildebrand's ideal most certainly was that the 
spiritual power should rule the temporal ; but it 
was to rule only by Right and for Right. The 
Church was to be the defender of the defenceless, 
the widow and the orphan ; she was to help and 
succour the poor and the helpless. It is not 
strange that with such an ideal before him 
Hildebrand, in spite of his faults was, as Dean 
Milman calls him, "one of the benefactors of 
mankind." 

To return now to Sordello. Has the Pope, he . 
asks, really got work for me ? Am I to carry out 
the dream of Hildebrand.^ Let me live my life, 
let me use the opportunity which has come to me, 
before I die. Why say that this life will never 
satisfy my soul ? that I should wait for another 
transcendent life to follow this ? Why not make 
the most of this life which I at least possess ? 
Will the next life be as fair as this? Fate has 37^ 
boundless resources. She may bid me enjoy this 
world, or she may counsel me to wait for the next, 
but in the meantime, she has made this world very 
beautiful. Why should I abjure it ? 



^ **Chai:nbQrs' Encyclopedia," 
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381 " Oh I 'twere too absurd to slight 

For the hereafter the To-day's delight. 
Quench thirst at this, then seek the next well- 
spring — wear 
Home-lilies ere strange lotus in my hair." 

That is, try this world, know it, enjoy it, before 
going on to another. 
385 I would willingly give my life to serve my fellows, 
if I did really serve them. But if I cannot serve 
them, why not keep my life to myself and enjoy it ? 
And I should enjoy it. The world to me is 
beautiful in itself. You style it the ante-room to 
the palace. Well, it is more than the ante-room 
to me. I am not absolutely certain that the palace 
exists. The doors are shut. Why behave as 
though I were in the Presence already ? Why not 
amuse myself with the throng in the ante-room ? 

Why should I be worse off in the next world for 

having enjoyed myself in this ? Are the delights and 

410 the fierce joys of Earth merely the floor of Heaven ? 

That is, must they be trodden underfoot before we 

reach Heaven ? 

Nay, if I am to be blessed, let me be blessed 
in my own way. Make me more fit to enjoy Earth. 
Make me a perfect Man in a perfect Earth, but 
leave me on Earth in my own body. 

** Better move palpably through Heaven — nor freed 
Of flesh, forsooth, from space to space proceed 
'Mid flying synods of worlds — but in Heaven's 

marge 
Show Titan still, recumbent o'er his targe 
Solid with stars — the Centaur at his game 
Made tremulously out in hoary flame I " 
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Ah ! let me live, let me live ! And yet, how often 426 
have men given up life gladly for the sake of some- 
thing beyond it, greater and grander than life itself. 
Think of the sages and martyrs ! Ah well ! If I 
had their secret, I too might give up life. The 
only truth I know is that of sensation. 

What is Truth ? And has Truth only one side ? 
There is no abstract Right for me. I have always 
held that the Kaiser and the serf were both right — 
the one to rule, the other to obey. They are 
right, and so too is the great Reformer who would 
make all men brothers, all equal — the man who 
would unite in one chain, and so make infinitely 
more valuable, the loose jewels of humanity. 

Sordello's thoughts wander into vague musings *5S 
he can scarcely express. Then suddenly as the 
material part of him breaks up — that is, as he is 
dying, his soul suddenly expanding sees — ^ 

It sees that Good and Evil, Sorrow and Joy, 
Beauty and Ugliness, Vice and Virtue, are all 
relative, and only exist as they are, in Time and 
in our present world. 

iCf. "Paracelsus." Book V. 

Paracelsus is dying, and he tells Festus : 

** And this is death ! I understand it all. 

New being waits me ; new perceptions must 

Be born in me before I plunge therein ; 

Which last is death's affair ; and while I speak 

Minute by minute he is filling me 

With power : and while my foot is on the threshold 

Of boundless life — the doors unopened yet — 

All preparations not complete within — 

I turn new knowledge upon old events, 

And the effect is But I must not tell. 

Jt is not lawfuL" 
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These ideas are binding on us here, but they 
cannot bind Eternity, nor absolute Mind. In 
another life the Soul will be set in different circum- 
stances, will have another environment, and so 
may see things quite differently. Matter — or 
flesh — conditions or influences our point of view 
here. Whatever takes the place of flesh in the 
next life will condition our views in that life. 
Directly Sordello grasps this idea, he feels that he 
has transcended both Space and Time. 
48s He had never longed for new powers, so much 
as for the power and ability to use those he already 
possessed. 

" What made the secret of the past despair ? " 

Just this made it : — The fact or power of seeing 
an ideal he could never realize. His soul literally 
was too great for his body. 
495 Now follows a little bit of advice which is surely 
ironical — as it is entirely against Browning's real 
teaching. 

" If you would be happy, *' says Browning, " let 
the employer match the thing employed. Fit to 
the finite his infinity." 

That is, fix your mind on a realisable ideal. As 
we have already observed, this is in direct opposi- 
tion to Browning's own theory of life. But he 
would probably say he was giving a recipe for 
happiness, not blessedness. 
505 Small and great are merely terms. There is no 
small or great to absolute spirit. But unfortu- 
nately, the practically infinite spirit is joined to a 
finite body, whose weakness it does not understand, 
and so drives it beyond its strength. 

Then suddenly, it discovers that the body is i^ot 
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able to do what the mind conceives. The simile 
used to illustrate this is a very striking one. It is 
that of the musician*s mind finding a wealth ofs«>-53o 
musical ideas in the sensations produced by the 
beauty of an autumn morning. The musician 
feels the music, but is unable to reproduce it — 
because his hand is paralysed. 

When the soul then discovers the weakness of 
the body, a weakness largely increased and 
agg^vated by the over-driving of the soul, it is so 
shocked that it would fain help the body with its 
own strength. This it can only do by assuring 
the body that, with the soul's assistance, it will 
attain to victory in the end. And this flooding of 
the body by the soul (it suggests the metaphor of 
the new wine in the old bottles) is too much for 
the weak body. It breaks, very much to the 
astonishment of the souL This prepares us for 
the final catastrophe, which however is not quite 
yet. 

According to Dean Church, the next fifty lines sso-^oo 
sum up the whole idea of the poem and give us 
its essence. 

One can only attempt to paraphrase the passage 
roughly, for it is untranslateable. 

Bordello's soul was ripe for Eternity, and so was . 
not fit for Time. His Ideal was great, but he 
would not realise his limitations as a man. He 
counted the first step and the last step one, 
scorning to consider the intermediate steps, and 
so he failed. (Cf. v. 88). 

But does our knowledge extend no further? 
Can we only begin to see when death is near? Is 
the flesh always a hindrance ? Are we really— as 
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93 



the Budhists say — " bound on the wheel of things, 
and do we only escape our chain when we die ? 

" Must Life be ever but escaped, which should 
Have been enjoyed ? Nay, might have been 

and would, 
Once ordered rightly." 

There should really be no strife between soul 
and body. They should be one like the water 
reflecting the sky ; and again we have those lovely 
564 lines already quoted. (11- 16). 

Instead of the body, arousing discontent in the 
soul, the soul should have complete dominion 
over the body, hence there should be no rebellion 
and therefore no discontent. 

But how are we to order our life? Are we 
still to blind the soul to everything but this 
present life? Is there but one ideal of right, 
only one ? 

Is it impossible for the soul to see all? — ^To 
view existence as a panorama, so to speak, instead 
of always being in blinkers and only able to see 
straight in front of it ? Is it impossible to see all 
existence, and yet choose the right path? Can 
not man be like the phoenix (alluding to the old 
legend) who with all his experience, and the 
knowledge that he must die at Heliopolis, has 
still the strength of mind to wing his way thither, 
though he knows that Death waits for him at the 
end of the journey ? (It must be remembered, 
however, that if Death waited for the phoenix, so 
also did Life after Death). 

But where shall we find a love strong enough 
to take that course ? Strong enough to do right 
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at the cost of life itself? Here, in Sordello, is a 
soul on whom Nature has lavished all her powers, 
(impliedly with a view to make him a leader of 
men) and now, has he decided to work for them, 
to save them, or not ? 

Now a word from Browning himself. Para- 590-600 
phrasing very freely the lines seem to say this ; — 
Man must have belief in God, and must love God. 
He must not imagine himself an alien from his 
fellows, outside them, and outside Nature and 
Nature's limitations. 

There must be no spirit of carping criticism, 
but he must realise the brotherhood of man, and 
the unity of himself with all men. In the first 
place he must realise the Divinity of God, and 
that will give him a reason to love God, and in 
the second place he must realise the Divine in man, 
and the brotherhood of man. God reveals him- 
self to man through man. 

In other words, the law of this world is " Love 
God, and love your neighbour," — and of this love 
" What utter need I " 

This reading is, I think, borne out by the drift 
of the poem, but there is another reading which I 
also give. The second version gives a different 
interpretation to line 600. 

" This human clear, as that divine concealed." 

In this line some have thought that Browning 
referred to the Christ, the supreme revelation of 
the Divine in the human. Such a revelation — the 
revelation of God in man, and of God to man — 
was, according to Browning's theory of life, an 
absolute necessity. 
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Looking at the passage with this idea in view^ 
the paraphrase would run somewhat as follows : — 

Ah 1 Sordello I will speak for you — I will tell 
you what was necessary for you. 

What need you had of a Power above you with 
which (it being quite incomprehensible) there 
could be, and can be no rivalry, and which there- 
fore you could have loved, though you loved nothing 
conceived by man. And — since there is no 
minutest duct — no smallest channel leading to that 
Nature outside us, nothing to let us know it, and 
thus permit of rivalry, or imitation — ^what utter 
need of some power to represent it, to have equal 
authority with it, but different means of communica- 
tion with man — a power which could legitimately 
claim to direct the course (of events) chosen by 
the Invisible Deity (" the Divine concealed ") and 
also to reveal the Divine will to man in and 
through a clear and comprehensible Humanity. 

" Should claim 
A course, the first chose but this last revealed — 
This human clear, as that Divine concealed — 
What utter need 1 " 

That is, put very briefly, What utter need of 
God, and still more of some revelation of God in 
human shape to guide us and be imitated (" taken 
into rivalry ") by us, or to love us and be beloved 
by us. What need of the Christ 1 This is the 
hint of the idea which we find fully developed and 
so magnificently expressed in " Saul," stanza xviii. 
Man cries out for a revelation of the Divine in the 
human, and also, almost more urgently yearns for 
the manifestation of the human in the Divine 
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***Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for 1 my 

flesh that I seek 
In the Godhead 1 I seek and I find it ! O Saul, it 

shall be 
A face like my face that receives thee ; a Man 

like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by for ever : a Hand 

like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee 1 

see the Christ stand ! " 

I wonder if there is the thought in the back of 
Browning's mind, that if Bordello had been more 
of a Christian and less of a mere Deist, he would 
have made a better leader of men. ^ The secular 
poets of the time were not, of course, smiled on by 
the Church, but it is a little curious that Bordello 
seems to have lived his whole life without ap- 
parently coming under any definite religious 
influence from the outside. He evolved his religion 
for himself, and his conversion to the Guelf party 
was what one might call purely a political or 
philanthropic, not by any means a religious con- 
version, though in . the supreme moment of the 
" great Renunciation," he did see and follow the 
Highest Good. 

And now, to return to the poem — what has 6«> 
Bordello found ? What decision has he come to ? 

Palma and Balinguerra hearing the signal, 

>■ ■ 111 I I I I I a I I 

^ I wonder if there is any inner significance in the 
fact that it was a Minster (t\e, a Church attached to a 
Monastery), that kept the sun off the town where the 
poet Plara lived. 

See Book III. 855^75. 
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Sordelib's stamp on the floor, (as told in the end oi 
the last book) rush back to the room where they 
left him, and find him — dead — under his foot the 
Emperor's badge, but still with "a triumph lingering 
in the wide eyes." To be absolutely correct, 
Sordello was not quite dead, for 

" As Palma prest 
In one great kiss her lips upon his breast 
It beat—" 

This is the end of Sordello. With all his won- 
derful gifts, with his power of attracting men, this 
620 is the end of him. The hermit-bee (alluded to 
vaguely at the close of Book V.) has fulfilled the 
task God alloted to it. Sordello has been unable 
to fulfil his. Browning mourns for him. 

" Alas, my friend — Alas Sordello I whom 
Anon we laid within that cold font-tomb, and 
yet again alas ! " 

630 The book continues with a rapid survey of the 
events immediately following Sordello's death. 

Salinguerra, it appears, made peace with the 
League, blotted out of his mind all hope of crush- 
ing Este, and told the Ferrarese that he would 
only govern the town till Alberic and Ecelin the 
younger were of age. But being still anxious to 
Ijefriend the Kaiser, he wedded Sofia, the youngest 
of old Ecelin's daughters — she was the widow of 
Henry of Egna — the Lady of the Rock, or the 
Trentine Pass. This last step destroyed all 
Salinguerra's individuality, as it were ; and he 
was absorbed into the Romano family. 

In his old age (according to Browning) he 
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meddled with the Venetian Marine, was captured 
by the Venetians, through a stratagem, and carried 
to Venice, where he ended his days, as a prisoner 
indeed, but courteously treated and highly 
honoured by his captors. 

Young Ecelin obtained supreme power in 
Verona, and later on in Vicenza also. Alberic 
and Ecelin seem to have been fiends in human 
shape,^ and they made themselves so hated by 
their cruelties, that the Lombards organised a 
"Crusade" against them. They "crossed their 
coats as for Christ*s cause" — Ecelin was taken 
prisoner, and died from the effects of his wounds, 
but for Alberic a more terrible fate was reserved. 
He was "tied on to a wild horse and trailed to 
death through raunce and bramble-bush." So 
perished the House of Romano. 

It is curious, comments the poet, that Bordello's 75© 
failure to rise to the occasion, a failure due prin- 
cipally to his belief that nothing was worth doing, 
should have demonstrated so clearly, through the 
advent of Ecelin and Alberic to power, the fact 

" Wherever's will 
To do, there's plenty to be done or ill 
Or good." 

r 

Now we have a digression, a parenthesis, as it 790815 
were, by Browning himself. It is not very clear 
whose is the face that the poet waited for, and 
which he sees in the "golden courts," but in 
all probability he is alluding to Shelley. The 

^ In the Inferno Dante sees Ecelin in the river of 
boiling blood reserved for tyrants. 

II 
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description might very well apply to Shelley — an 
idealised Shelley ; and it might even more easily 
be written of Aprile, who, as we know, was "a 
reminiscence" of Shelley. Compare "the up- 
turned, fervid face, the hair put back," with Aprile's 
description of himself to Paracelsus. 

" Thine eyes are lustreless to mine ; my hair 
Is soft nay silken soft : to talk with thee 
Flushes my cheek." ("Paracelsus." Book II). 

Compare also "That face retained its joyous 
look of love," with Aprile*s speech : — " I would 
love infinitely and be loved." 

And again in the lines which explain that 
though not aspiring himself to the highest place, 
Browning's spirit-friend is able honestly to admire 
those who do so aspire, and attain — 

" Fine jealousies soon stifled in the play 

Of irrepressible admiration — not 

Aspiring, all considered, to their lot 

Who ever .... ascend " — 
we have an echo of Aprile. 

Aprile, " Nay sing them to me ; I shall envy 
not 
Thou shalt be King 1 Sing thou and I will stand 
Beside, and call deep silence for thy songs. 
And worship thee 

Aprile. " Lo I forget my ruin and rejoice 
In thy success as thou." 

"The upturned, fervid face" is still ascending 
"spiral on spiral", for the poet always sees it 
" ever the last admitted." And Aprile, in his last 
vision, is crowned by the great poets, 
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And now to return to Sordello, an old Chronicle 
of Ferrara related that 

" Salinguerra*s sole son Giacomo 675 

Deceased fatuous and doting ere his sire. 
The townsfolk rubbed their eyes, could but admire 
Which of Sofia's five he meant." 

So the secret of Sordello's birth was never 
revealed ; but after his death all sorts of legends 
arose about him, (given at length by Dr. Berdoe), 
and by a strange irony of Fate, 

"He passed with posterity to all intents 8az 

For just the God he never could become : 

As Knight, Bard, Gallant, men were never dumb 

In praise of him : while what he should have been. 

Could be and was not — the one step too mean 

For him to take, we suffer at this day 

Because of." 

Had he used his powers properly, he might 
indeed have become a leader of men. Had he 
trained his soul to serve his fellows in his youth, 
instead of frittering away all his abilities in selfish 
idleness, he would have been ready for the oppor- 
tunity which came to him, but which, when it did 
come, found him unprepared. 

Yet when we come to details, we cannot help 
sympathising with his natural disinclination to 
supplant the family of his father's friend — That 
was " the step too mean for him to take." 

But I think that Browning would have us 
believe that had Sordello been ready for the work, 
some quite legitimate means would have been 
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found by which he could have grasped the power 
offered to him. 

As it was, young Ecelin's cruelties did untold 
harm to the cause of the Ghibellines ; so Dante, 
when he came, had not the unique opportunity 
that Sordello had of helping the world. He did 
much, but if he had had Sordello's chance, he 
would have done more. Had Sordello been equal 
to his task, "Apollo had been compassed." A 
great poet, a true " Maker-see " would have arisen 
who would have shewn the people the Ideal 
Good, and led them to follow it. That is, Italy 
would have had an enlightened government at a 
time when such an example would have been 
invaluable. 

The clock was put back by Bordello's failure*' 
And why did he fail ? Because he wished to reap 
the reward of deeds, without the trouble of doing 
them. He wished to have fame without work, as 
strangely enough he did — ^after his death. 

He had come to the conclusion that there was 
nothing worth doing. Had he embraced the 
cause of the people ; one may almost say, had he 
simply possessed the physical strength to live, man- 
kind would have benefited. We must remember 
that Bordello's failure was, in the last instance, 
physical failure. The shock and strain of making 
up his mind, of renouncing his soul's desire, 
broke his heart. But had he not neglected his 
body — for a careless useless life is very bad for the 
physical part of man — it would not have failed 
him in his hour of need. 
845 " A sorry farce 

Such life is after all." 
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What remains of him ? A song, or rather part 
of a song, sung by the Goito peasants — "All 
that's left of the Goito lay " which won the prize 
at Palma*s court of love. 

The passage is a fine one, describing the peasant 
boy climbing the hill by Asolo in the early morn- 
ing :— 

" Up and up goes he, singing all the while 

Some unintelligible words to beat 

The lark, God's poet, swooning at his feet 

So worsted is he at the ' few fine locks 

Stained like pale honey oozed from top-most rocks 

Sunblanched the live-long summer* — all that's left 

Of the Goito lay." 

'* Sleep on Sordello — sleep and forget." 

And now the story ends, and Browning takes 
leave of his readers in a most characteristic 
passage. 

It is more than likely that they will not approve 870.88a 
of his tale. " Any one can smell a rose ; that is, 
read a simple poem, but musk has a most powerful 
and pungent odour ; and must be smelt in minute 
quantities. Sordello's story deals with political 
troubles, and the horrors of war — too powerful a 
dose to be taken at one sitting." [Dr. Berdoe]. 
But a pungent odour lasts for some time, and so, 
suggests the poet, it is possible that the poem 
may make a more lasting impression on the reader 
than lighter verse would have done. This, however, 
may be over-bold on his part. Still he offers the 
suggestion for what it is worth, and at any rate 
he can quite truthfully say, "Who would has 
heard Bordello's story told I " 
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99 /acinth : Hyacinth in mineralogy — a name 
given to many kinds of stone — topaz, etc., 

Lodesione : Magnetic oxide of iron. 

100 Flinders : Fragments of shining metal. 
Cydippe and Agathon : Cydippe and Acontius. 

Cydippe was an Athenian girl who met Acontius 
at a festival of Artemis. In order to win her, 
Acontius wrote on an apple a promise of marriage 
from the girl to himself, and threw it at her feet. 
The girl read the words aloud, and the oracle told 
her father she would have to comply with the 
words she had read. 

316 Brakes at Balm-Shed \ Ferns at seed-time — 
autumn. 

379 Reate : a waterweed, as water crowfoot. Gold 
sparkling grail — gold coloured gravel. 

409 Citrine-crystals : A yellow pellucid variety of 
quartz. 

Fierce Pyropus stone : A carbuncle of fiery 
redness. 

s8x The King-bird : The phoenix. 

779 Raunce : Bar or rail. 

784 Cushafs Chirre : ringdove's coo. 

843 " Men had plucked Hesperian fruit." 

I think this must refer to the golden apples of the 
Hesperides. As gold is the symbol of perfection, 
I think the meaning of the passage is that men 
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would have attained great wealth (in the sense of 
well-being). In other words, they would have had 
good government with all the benefits that accrue 
therefrom. 

Dr. Berdoe gives the following account of the 
last days of Taurello. 

In 1240 Pope Gregory IX incited the Lombards 
and the Marquis of Este to besiege Ferrara. The 
Doge of Venice attended in person ; the Mantuans 
concurred, as also did Alberic de Romano. After 
some months, peace was proposed, and Salinguerra, 
then an old man of eighty, came to the camp of 
the Confederates to ratify the conditions. He 
was entrapped and transferred as a prisoner to 
Venice, where, treated courteously, he ended his 
days in peace ; and the House of Este, after 
many years, re-entered Ferrara. 



CHAPTER XL 

3. PORTRAITS AND THEORIES. 

We have read the books : we have heard 
Sordello's story; let us now consider the poem 
from the point of view of Literature. 

It naturally challenges comparison with 
** Paracelsus," which also describe? the "History 
of a Soul;" but I think it is generally admitted 
that " Paracelsus " is the finer work. 

In "Sordello" we have jerky, rhyming couplets 
instead of the easy flow of blank verse. (Perhaps, 
however, it is just as well that the rhymes are not 
too smooth ; one shudders at the thought of 
6000 monotonous Pope-like lines.) We miss the 
exquisite lyrics of " Paracelsus," and we miss also 
the wealth of suggestive imagery which we find in 
the earlier poem, where nearly every line holds a 
distinct picture. 

On the other hand, the portraits in " Sordello " 
are far more real and life-like. 

Paracelsus and Aprile are indeed distinct and 
living, as much alive as Sordello himself ; but the 
secondary characters of the later poem, more 
especially Salinguerra and Palma are much more 
real than Festus and Michal. 
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^Browning is drawing women now with more 
sympathy and knowledge, and consequently with 
a firmer touch. Palma does not reach the height 
attained by Pompilia or Balaustion, but she is a 
world above Pauline and Michal. She is human ; 
and one wishes one could see more of her. 

She is a political woman — a type, as Mr. 
Stopford Brooke reminds us, common enough in 
the 13th century. When the House of Romano is 
brought low by the weakness and vacillation of 
of her father, and the evil character of her 
brothers, who have also sold their birthright, so to 
speak, by betrothing themselves to Guclf brides, 
Palma longs to lead the House herself, and to be 
to the Ghibelline party, to the Emperor, what 
Adelaide of Susa and Matilda of Tuscany were in 
their day to the Guelf party and to . the Pope. 
But it is not mere selfish ambition that inspires 
Palma. It is genuine patriotism, though this 
patriotism, true and real as it is, is merged in her 
love of Sordello. Beautiful and intellectual, wise, 
loving, far-seeing, sweet and strong and true, 
Palma is a fascinating personality. Let us 
consider her character more in detail. 

Omitting the picture of her on that "Autumn 
Eve" in Verona, in the very beginning of the 
poem, we see her first as a blue-eyed maid, 
sitting at the feet of her stepmother, Adelaide, in 
the north chamber of the castle at Goito, surprised 
by the page who has, for once, overstepped the 
bounds set to his wanderings. (1. 751). 

We see her again as she appears to Sordello in 
his dreams :— r(I. (950-960). 

* See " Browning," Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
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" How the tresses curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold and wound 
About her like a glory, even the ground 
Was bright as with shed sunbeams.'' 

Then again she is the Queen at the Court of Love, 
crowning the young troubadour who has van- 
quished Eglamor the famous singer : — 

" There sat Adelaide 
Silent ; but at her knees the very maid 
Of the North Chamber, her red lips as rich, 
The same pure, fleecy hair, one curl of which 
Golden and great, quite touched his cheek as 

o'er 
She bent, speaking some six words, no more ; 
He answered something, anything ; and she 
Unbound a scarf and laid it heavily 
Upon him, her neck's warmth and all." — 

(II. 97-105). 

Then the years pass and we see her (really our 
first glimpse of her) as she talks to Sordello in the 
recess behind the banqueting hall in the Palace 
of Verona, urging him to come forth as a leader of 
the people. 

" Does that one man sleep whose brow 
The dying lamp-flame sinks and rises o'er ? 
What woman stood beside him ? Not the more 
Is he unfastened from the earnest eyes 
Because that arras fell between. Her wise 
And lulling words are yet about the room, 
Her presence wholly poured upon the gloom 
Down even to her vesture's creeping stir : 
And so reclines he, saturate with her." (I. 327). 
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This interview is given in full in the third book, 
(in. 260-535)- At first there was but little speech, 
only "quick low laughters," "a sudden flush," "a 
look left off," "locked fingers and linked arms," 
but later, when they return from the balcony 
whither they go to watch the crowd, 

** When she felt she held her friend indeed 
Safe, she threw back her curls, began implant 
Her lessons : — 

She tells him of her longing lo find the " out- 
soul" whom she could help to help Italy. She 
tells him how and when she found him — tells him 
of her love for him, Sordello. She shows him how 
the people require a leader, a.nd the result of her 
eloquence is that Sordello vows himself to the 
people—" He resolves to be Gate-vein of this 
heart's blood of Lombardy — Sou! to their body." 

She goes with him in disguise to Ferrara ; waits 
with him by the camp-fire, and tries to answer 
his questions — though here she is not so success- 
ful. Hers is not the passion for Humanity in 
general ; it is rather patriotism — patriotism merged 
in her love and ambition for him. (IV, 180 , . .) 

She is present ai the interview between Sordello 
and Salinguerra in the audience chamber of the 
San Pietro Palace, but she takes no part in the 
discussion till Salinguerra throws the Emperor's 
badge on Sordello's neck — then she electrifies her 

companions by telling them the secret of 

(V. 

She realises what the knowledge 
Sordello and prev^ls upon Salinguer 
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him the solitude he requires to think matters 
out. She soothes Taurello as the excited 
warrior marches up and down the flagged 
passage making all sorts of plans for his son's 
future glory while he is waiting for that son's 
decision. Mr. Stopford Brooke savs " There is no 
finer passage in the poem than this of Palma and 
Taurello talking in the dim corridor of the new 
world they would make for North Italy with 
Sordello. It is not dramatic characterisation, but 
magnificent individualisation of the woman and 
the man." (870-970). 

Palma's whole soul is bound up in her lover — 
was she not " passion's votaress ? " She sings his 
praises, she quotes his poems, she dreams great 
dreams for him. Then comes the pathetic end. 
They hear Sordello's signal, and rush back to the 
room to find him — dead ; or rather dying. Yet 
Palma sees the "triumph lingering in the wide 
eyes" — and his heart still beats when she gives 
him that last kiss. That is the last we see of her, 
and there we would fain leave her. Cunizza of 
the " Swooning Sphere," is not really Browning's 
Palma. Any other incident in Palma's life would 
be an anti-climax. (V. 970-983 . . . VI. 608-618). 

We have considered Palma in some detail, 
because, as Mr. Stopford Brooke says, she marks 
a vast advance in Browning's power to delineate 
women. "Softness and strength, intellect and 
feeling meet in her. This is a woman nobly 
carved, and the step from Pauline, Michal and 
Lady Carlisle (* Strafford ') is an immense one." 

Another very vivid portrait is that of Salinguerra. 
It is almost too long to quote in full, but we may 
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just indicate the passages where with a word or 
two Browning brings the great warrior before us. 

" Famous Taurello Salinguerra, sole 
* I * the world, a tree whose boughs are slipt the 
bole. 

Men understood 
Living was pleasant to him as he wore 
His careless surcoat, glanced some missive o'er, 
Propped on his truncheon in the public way." — 

(I. 283-288). 

He is the easy-natured soldier, portly in person, 
not to be put out by such a trifle as the non- 
appearance of the poet, who was to welcome him 
to Mantua with a song. (II. 1014). 

It is in Book IV, however, that we have the 
carefully drawn portrait of him. In some thirty 
lines the man himself is brought before us. The 
passage is long, but is worth quoting in full : — 

" And Salinguerra with his fears and hopes 
Of sixty years, his Emperors and Popes, 
Cares and contrivances, yet you would say 
A youth 'twas nonchalantly looked away 
Through the embrasure northward o'er the sick 
Expostulating trees — so agile, quick. 
And graceful turned the head on the broad 

chest 
Encased in pliant steel, his constant vest. 
Whence split the sun off in a spray of fire 
Across the room ; and loosened of its tire 
Of steel, that head let see the comely brown 
Large massive locks discoloured as a crown 
Encircled them, so frayed the basnet where 
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A sharp white line divided clean the hair ; 
Glossy above, glossy below, it swept 
Curling and fine about a brow thus kept 
Calm, laid coat upon coat, marble and sound : 
This was the mystic mark the Tuscan found, 
Mused of, turned over books about. Squares 

faced, 
No lion more, two vivid eyes, enchased 
In hollows filled with many a shade and streak 
Settling from the bold nose and bearded cheek ; 
Nor might the half-smile reach them that 

deformed 
A lip supremely perfect else — ^unwarmed 
Unwidened, less or more ; indifferent 
Whether on trees or men his thoughts were 

bent — 
Thoughts rarely, after all, in trim and train 
As now : a period was fulfilled again. 
Such in a series made his life, compressed 
In each, one story serving for the rest — 
Therefore he smiled." (IV. 416-440). 

His history and his mental attributes are 
sketched for us as the book goes on, and we see 
how the incidents of his life have made him what 
he is. 

Salinguerra dominates this fourth Book, but he 
holds an important place also in Book V. We see 
him first listening patiently to Sordello's inter- 
minable harangues ; then, yielding to a sudden 
impulse, flinging the Emperor's badge on Sordello's 
neck. We rejoice with him when he learns that 
Sordello is his son, and we sympathise with the 
rush of fatherly ambition which would change 
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the course of history to advance that son. Salin- 
guerra is more than a mere soldier, he is a man 
of the world, he is almost a statesman, and his 
scheme is by no means an impossible one. But 
his son dies, and with him dies all the father's 
ambition. He marries Sofia, Ecelin's youngest 
daughter, and sons are bom to him, but his heart 
is in Sordello's grave. Still he lives and fights for 
another twenty years, and at the last, ''fat and 
florid" though he is, it is only by fraud, at a 
banquet, that his enemies capture him. 

We see him in the evening of his life at Venice, 
in captivity, it is tme, but kindly treated and much 
honoured by his captors. He is 

" Free to go 
His gait, inspect our square, pretend observe 
The swallows soaring their eternal curve 
*Twixt Theodore and Mark, if citizens 
Gathered importunately, fives and tens, 
To point their children the Magnifico 
All but a monarch once in firm-land, go 
His gait among them now." (VI. 744-7 S^)* 

It is indeed a fine picture, and it is rather 
curious that Browning, with his complex mind, 
should have been able to draw this simple 
character with so great sympathy and so much 
insight. 

Eglamor, the singer, is another very interesting 
portrait, but we have already considered him, 
when we contrasted him with Sordello. 

There is one more character, a portrait in five 
lines, which I cannot forbear quoting. 
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" The Legate, look ! 
With eyes, like fresh-blown thrush-eggs on a 

thread. 
Faint blue, and loosely floating in his head, 
Large tongue, moist open mouth ; and this long 

while 
That owner of the idiotic smile 
Serves them ! " (IV. 284-289). 

We should recognise that man if we met him in 
the street ; and yet Browning uses no more than 
five lines to describe him. 

Before returning to the purely literary consider- 
ation of "Sordello," we should do well just to 
touch on some of the theories advanced in the 
poem. 

There is first the general teaching of 
" Sordello," that a man must have a definite aim 
in life, if he is to do any good at all in the world. 

Sordello had had no such definite aim. He had 
been " without a function : " 

" Others made pretence 
To strengths not half his own, yet had some core 
Within, submitted to some moon, before 
It still, superior still whatever its force. 
Were able therefore to fufil a course 
Nor missed Life's Crown" — (VI. 58-63). 

Even Alberic and young Ecelin, fiends in human 
shape though they were, proved that 

" Wherever*s will 
To do, there's plenty to be done, or ill 
Or good." (VI. 765). 



k 
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Then we have the old Gnostic theory that evil is 
really as necessary as good ; that it is in fact the 
negative side of good. The end and aim of our 
life is Perfection, and that implies struggle ; and 
that again implies something to struggle against, 
i.e., evil. Without struggle there could be no 
progress, and without progress we should have 
stagnation. (VI. ^38 . . . ) 

As Browning says in " Rabbi Ben Ezra," 

" Then, welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth's smoothness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go ! 

Be our joy three-parts pain ! 

Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

Learn, nor account the pang ; dare. 

Never grudge the throe ! " 

Arising out of this idea of struggle comes the 
theory that in striving consists the joy of life. 

" Beneath 

Soon sates the looker — look above then ! " 
This is a favourite theme with the poets ; and it 
has never been more forcibly or finely sung than 
by Mr. William Watson in his poem ^ " The Dream 
of Man." 

" Man the unwearied climber, that climbed 
to the unknown goal" — 

And having vanquished Death and attained 
everything to which he aspired found that 

^ The Poems of William Watson, two vols : John Lane. 
London and New York. 

12 
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^* The coping and crown 6f achievemenl " 
was hell than defeat more dire — 

The torment of all-thingsrcompassed ; 
the plague of nought-to-desire." 

This theory is especially interesting because it iS 
diametrically Apposed to the character of Sordello. 
himself Struggle was merely a weariness to.him^ 
His very fame as a "singer became irksome 
because he had to live up to it. He longed foi: the 
reward^ but he did not care ifor the work that 
earned the reward. 

" 'Twas a fit 
He wished should go to him, not l^e to it 
— As on? content to merely be supposed . 
Singing or fighting elsewhere, while he dozed 
, Really at home : "—(VI. 833). 

Again, we have in another form the thepry that 
tfcis life is merely a probation. Perfection is 
indeed the end and aim of our being, but it is 
possible that we may have to toil through many 
existences before we reach Jt. We. are workmen, 
mechanics, building our engine in this world, but 
we use It in another. Nay, we may not even be 
able to complete the instrument in this life. It 
may be our fate to be still 

" Busy slitting steel 
Of shredding brass upon a virgin shore 
Under a cluster of fresh stars." (III. 832 .. .) 

Here we have the cardinal doctrine of Theosophy 
— Evolution by re-incarnation. 

Lastly we conje-to the most interesting^ of all 
&bwning's theories, that wherein hegiv^s us hitf 
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views of success and failure, and his ideas 
concerning them. Why do men fail ? There are 
two chief reasons for their failure. 

^ They are either too proud to acknowledge their, 
limitations as human beings; they become im-* 
patient and wish to work along other lines than' 
those of their nature: and as this is impossible, 
they grow sulky and decline to do any work at all. 
They. attempt to do more than a human being is 
capable 'of doing, and so they fail. 

Or, the second cause of failure ; they are lazy, 
and. seeing how little they can do, even if they 
achieve that whereon their heart is set, they say 
**Cui bonof^* and so sink back into indolence. 

There is yet a third reason — lack of the power 
to concentrate the mind on one object, and to 
pursue that alone. Of this class Aprile is the 
chief example. 

And there is yet another vague and paradoxical 
reason which underlies the others. There is no 
such thing as real success in this world. What is 
success? The attainment of one*s ideal. And 
what is an ideal ? That which is always beyond 
us. They only attain success who strive after low 
ideals — who " pitch their projects low." Examples 
of success such as this are given to us in Eglamor 
and Andrea del Sarto ; and Browning tells us' 
very plainly that in his eyes such success is not 
worth having. 

Paracelsus failed, to come now to concrete 
examples, because of his pride and impatience. 
Sordello failed, first through indolence and self-love, 

. w . ;i Mr. Slopford Brooke, t ^* Browning." 
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and secondly through impatience. But there was 
yet another reason for their failure. They failed 
because in this life they could not succeed, 
were not meant to succeed. This idea 
is clearly brought out in "Easter Day," and 
we have it in one sentence in "Andrea del Sarto." 

" Ah 1 but a man's reach must exceed his grasp 
Or what's a Heaven for?" 

But it must be remembered that this inability to 
achieve success is no excuse for idleness. Aprile's 
speech in the second Book of "Paracelsus" in 
which he explains how he would build a palace 
even though he were " wrecked on a savage isle," 
shews us what Browning considers should be our 
attitude towards life. Mr. Stopford Brooke sums 
it up for us. " High ideals, but acquiescence ini)ur 
limftations, combined with hard and constant work 
within those limitations " — that is the whole duty of 
man. But we cannot do any work unless we have 
Love within us, for Love — Love to God and Love 
to Man — is the only force strong enough to make 
us do our duty. And yet, nothing is lost, even 
though we fail, for if we work honestly, we are 
adding bit by bit to our "engine," and so 
advancing a step nearer to the time when we may 
be allowed to use it. 

So much for Browning's theory of Life. His 
theory of Art is simple in the extreme, and is just 
his theory of life over again — High ideals, and the 
best work of which the artist is capable. We have 
already seen how Sordello failed, as a poet, by 
neglecting the second half of the rule. Ao4 
Browning, moreover, shews clearly that the true 
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artist, if he is to do any good work, must not be 
self-centred. He must look up to something 
beyond himself — ^he must lose himself in God. 
As Mr. Stopford Brooke says : — " To pass for ever 
out of and beyond himself is to the artist the lesson 
of Sordello's story .... 

The position in the poem is at root the same 
as that in Tennyson's " Palace of Art." The two 
poets found, about the same time, the same idea, 
and independently shaped it into poems. Tennyson 

put it into the form of a vision Browning 

put it into the story of a man's life." 

Only when the poet feels the "touch divine, 
and the scaled eye-ball owns the mystic rod," 
only when to the man's inner vision it is absolutely 
.true that 

"Visibly through His garden walketh God," 
only then can the singer truly fulfil his high 
mission. 



CHAPTER XII. 

4. PASSAGES : LONG AND SHORT. " NATURE " 

PASSAGES. 

Having considered the chief characters and the 
more important theories in " Sordello," let us now 
turn to the principal passages in the poem. Some 
of these are very long — almost too long to quote, 
but on the other hand, it helps our conception of 
the poem so much to have them brought specially 
before us, that I have thought it best to quote 
them in full. The shorter passages, naturally, are 
all fully given. 

For convenience' sake the passages we are to 
consider may be grouped under two heads, namely 
" Nature," and " Miscellaneous." 

There are many charming descriptions of Nature 
to be found in " Sordello," and few are finer than 
the lines describing the sunset at Verona, on the 
evening the story opens. 

" That Autumn eve was stilled, 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
0*er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer's hand 
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In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. A single eye 
From all Verona cared for the soft sky." 

(I. 80-87). 

With this passage compare what we may call 
the "Interior Sunset" in Book V. Salinguerra, 
Falma, and Sordello are in the Audience Chamber 
of the San Pietro Palace : — (V. 305-31 1). 

" The hesitating sunset floated back 
Rosily traversed in a single track 
The chamber, from the lattice o'er the girth 
Of pines to the huge eagle blacked in earth 
. Opposite, outlined, sudden, spur to crest. 
That solid Salinguerra, and caressed 
Palma's contour ; 'twas day looped back 

night's pall." 

Compare again the after-sunset effect in the 
beginning of Book VI., quoted a second time as a 
picture of body and soul, further on in the. same 
book. 

"Evening sank 
Down the near terrace to the further bank. 
And only one spot left out of the night 
Glimmered upon the river opposite — 
A breadth of watery heaven like a bay, 
A sky-like space of water, ray for ray. 
And star for star, one richness where they 

mixed 
As this and that wing of an angel, fixed. 
Tumultuary splendors folded in 
To die :—" (VI. 6-13. 564 . . .). 
The first of these passages ineviti.bly suggests 
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comparison with the opening lines of the second 
book of " Paracelsus ". 

" Over the waters in the Vaporous West 
The sun goes down as in a sphere of gold. 
Behind ^ the outstretched city, which between, 
With all that length of domes and minarets, 
Athwart the splendour, black and crooked runs 
Like a Turk verse along a scimetar." 

Let us now take the descriptions of Spring — 
noticing especially the beginning of the second 
Book where a charming fancy is given to us as one 
of Eglamor's. 

" The woods were long austere with snow : at 

last 
Pink leaflets budded on the beech, and fast 
Larches, scattered .thro' pine-tree solitudes. 
Brightened, * as in the slumbrous heart o' the 

woods 
Our buried year, a witch, grew young again 
To placid incantations, and that stain 
About were from her cauldron, green smoke 

blent 
With those black pines : ' "— ( I L i -8). 

Read those lines on May in this same book^ 

"My own month came ; 
'Twas a sunrise of blossoming and May. 
Beneath a flowering laurel thicket lay 
Sordello ; each new sprinkle of white stars 
That smell fainter of wine than massic jars 
Dug up at Baiae, when the south wind shed 

^ {ConstaBtmople«) 
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The ripest, made him happier ; filleted 
And robed the same, only a lute beside 
Lay on Che turf. Before bim far and wide 
The country stretched : Goito slept behind." 
(II. 296-304). 
In Book III. Falma speaks of Spring and her 
lover together. 

" Waits he not the waking year f 
His almond-blossoms must be honey-ripe 
By this ; to welcome him fresh runnels stripe 
TTie thawed ravines ; because of him the wind 
Walks like a herald. 1 shall surely find 
Him now." (III. 331-336). 
Compare the passage in " Paracelsus." Book V. 

" Earth is a wintry clod ; 
But spring-wind, like a dancing psaltress, 

passes 
Over its breast to waken it ; rare verdure 
Buds tenderly upon tough banks, between 
The withered tree-roots and the cracks of frost 
Like a smile, striving with a wrinkled face. 
The grass grows bright, the boughs are 

swollen with blooms 
Like chrysalids impatient for the air . . . 

savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plains ; and God 

His ancient rapture !" . . . 
Here is a picture in a couple of lines. 
" He rose. 
The level wind carried above the fin, 
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Clouds, the irrevocable travellers, 
Onward." (III. 204-206). 

Consider this description of the country round 
Goito and of the castle itself. 

"In Mantua- territory half is slough, 
Half pine-tree forest ; maples, scarlet-oaks 
Breed o'er thp river-beds ; even Mincio chokes 
With sand the summer through ; but 'tis 

morass 
In winter up to Mantua walls. There was 
(Some thirty years before this evening's coil) 
One spot reclaimed from the surrounding spoil, 
Goito ; just a castle built amid 
A few low mountains ; firs and larches hid 
Their main defiles, and rings of vineyard 

bound 
The rest : some captured creature in a pound. 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress. 
Secure beside in its own loveliness. 
So peered with airy head, below, above. 
The castle at its toils the lapwings love 
To glean among at grape-time" — (I. 374-389). 

Some eighty lines further on we have a descrip- 
tion of those 

" Happy lands that have luxurious n^mes 
For loose fertility ; a footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-germinating spices, mere decay 
Produces richer life, and day by day 
New pollen on the lily-petal grows. 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose." 

(I. .47P-476). 
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Sordello wanders on the hills and through the 
woods round Goito in the heart of June. 

" What thefts of clime and day 
Contributed to purfle the array 
He climbed with (June's at deep) some close 

ravine 
'Mid clatter of its million pebbles sheen, 
Over which singing soft the runnel slipt 
Elate with rains : into whose streamlet dipt 
His foot, yet trod, you thought, with unwet sock. 
Though really on the stubs of living rock 
Ages ago it crenneled ; vines for roof. 
Lindens for wall ; before him, aye aloof, 
Flittered in the cool some azure damsel-fly. 
Child of the simmering quiet, there to die : 
Emerging whence, Apollo still, he spied 
Mighty descents of forest ; multiplied 
Tuft on tuft, here, the frolic myrtle-trees ; 
There gendered the grave maple-stocks at ease ; 
And, proud of its observer, strait the wood 
Tried old surprises on him ; black it stood 
A sudden barrier — ('twas a cloud passed o'er) 
So dead and tense the tiniest brute no more 
Must pass ; yet presently (the cloud despatched) 
Each cluipp, forsooth, was glistering detached 
A shrub, oak-boles shrunk into ilex-stems ! 
Yet could not he denounce the stratagems 
He saw thro', till, hours hence, aloft would hang 
White summer-lightnings ; as it sank and 

sprang 
In measure, that whole palpitating breast 
Of Heaven, 'twas Apollo Nature prest 
At eve to worship." (I. 899-927). 
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We have already noticed Eglamor's fancy of 
spring. The passage is followed almost 
immediately by a description of the marsh lying 
between Goito and Mantua, which Sordello 
crosses on his way to the city. 

" Only pass 
O'er yon damp mound and its exhausted grass 
Under that brake where sun dawn feeds the 

stalks 
Of withered fern with gold, into those walks 
Of pines and take her 1 Buoyantly he went. 
Again his stooping forehead was besprent 
With dew-drops from the skirting ferns. Then 

wide 
Opened the great morass, shot every side 
With flashing water through and through ; a 

shine, 
Thick steaming, all alive. Whose shape divine 
Quivered i' the farthest rainbow vapour, glanced 
Athwart the flying herons ? He advanced, 
But warily ; though Mincio leaped no more, 
Each foot-fall burst up in the marish-floor 
A diamond jet : and if you stooped to pick 
Rose-lichen, or molest the leeches quick, 
And circling blood-worms, minnow, newt or 

loach, 
A sudden pond would silently encroach 
This way and that." (II. 25-23). 

It is in this book that we have the few lines 
(already quoted) describing May at Goito. 

(II. 296-304). 

The last of the Nature passages in this same 
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book describes evening on the Goito bills. 
Sordello has turned his back on Mantua, and is 
wandering in the country near Goito. 

" And thus he wandered, dumb 
Till evening, when he paused, thoroughly spent 
On a blind hill-top ; down the gorge he went, 
Yielding himself up as to an embrace ; 
The moon came out ; like features of a face 
A querulous fraternity of pines, 
Sad black-thorn clumps, leafless and grovelling 

vines 
Also came out, made gradually up 
The picture ; 'twas Goito's mountain-cup 
And castle." (II. 948-957). 

Early in Book III. we come to a description of 
Autumn with the Mincio in flood. Sordello is 
sauntering home one autumn evening. 

" One declining Autumn day — 
Few birds about the heaven chill and grey. 
No wind that cared trouble the tacit woods. 
He sauntered home complacently, their moods 
According, his and Nature's .... 
A presage rhuddered through the welkin ; harsh 
The earth's remonstrance followed. 'Twas the 

marsh 
Gone of a sudden, Mincio in its place 
Laughed a broad water in next morning's face 
And, where the mists broke up, immense and 

white 
I' the steady wind, burned like a spilth of light 
Out of the crashing of a myriad stars. 
And here was Nature, bound by the same bars 
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Of fate with him ! 

No : youth once. gone is gone : 
Deeds let escape are never to be done : 
Leaf-fall and grass-spring for the year, but us — " 

(III. 69^95). 

A little further on we come to the procession . of 
the months, if we may call it so, though it does 
not do to press the title too far. 

" Not any stroUings now at even-close 
Down the field-path, Sordello, by thorn rows 
Alive with lamp-flies, swimming spots of fire 
And dew, outlining the black cypress spire 
She waits you at, Elys, who heard you first 
Woo her the snow-month — ah, but ere she durst 
Answer 'twas April ! Linden flower-time long 
Her eyes were on the ground ; 'tis July, strong 
Now ; and because white dust-clouds overwhelm 
The wood side, here or by the village elm 
That holds the moon she meets you, somewhat 
pale." (IIL 103-113). 

The passage describing the clouds " the 
irrevocable travellers," and the description of the 
coming of spring, blended in Palma's thoughts 
with thoughts of her lover, we have already noticed. 

We come now to the first of those " Illustrative 
Episodes," as Mr. Stopford Brooke calls them. It 
is an allegory, but the description of the sailor 
resting on the bank of a great tropical river is 
certainly a " Nature " passage, and as such must 
be quoted in full. (IIL 633-655). 

" Strike sail, slip cable 1 here the galley's 
moored ~ 
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"For once, the awning's stretched, the poles 

assured ; 
Noontide above ; except the wave's crisp dash, 
Or buzz of colibri, or tortoise' splash. 
The margin's silent ; out with every spoil 
Made in our tracking, coil by mighty coil, 
This serpent of a river to his head 

• I' the midst 1 Admire each treasure as we 

spread 
The turf to help us tell our history 
Aright : give ear then, gentles, and descry 
The groves of giant rushes how they grew 
Like demons' endlong tresses we sailed through, 
What mountains yawned, forests to give us vent 
Opened, each doleful side, yet on we went 
Till, may that beetle (shake your cap) attest 
The springing of a land-wind from the West 1 — 
Wherefore ? Ah yes, you frolic it to-day : 
To-morrow, and the pageant's moved away 
Down to the poorest tent-pole : we and you 

• Part company ; no other may pursue 

' Eastward your voyage, be informed what fate 
Intends, if triumph or decline await 
The tempter of the everlasting steppe." 

Somewhat later we have a few lines on Etna that 

" Loomed 
Over the midland sea that morn, presumed 
All day, demolished by the blazing West 
At eve, while towards it, tilting cloudlets prest 
' Like Persian ships for Salamis." (III. 930-933). 

Almost in the same breath. Browning's thoughts 
ily to. England, -^nd in his address to his friend 
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whom he calls his " English Eyebright," he bring-s 
before us an English landscape in summer. 

" Hear no crickets in the hedge 
Nor let a glow-worm spot the river's edge 
At home, and may the summer showers gush 
Without a warning from the missel-thrush." 

(944 . . o. 

In the fourth Book we have more narrative, but 
we have also a vivid description of the garden 
at Ferrara made for his Sicilian bride by 
Salinguerra. We see it all, the great red-brick 
garden wall, the trees, the shrubs, "the grassy 
space level and wide," the terraces with the 
statues, till "We reach the farthest terrace and 
the grim San Pietro Palace stops us." 

(IV. 1 10-170). 

In Book V. we have only the Sunset in the 
Audience Chamber (305), and in the following book 
the watery sunset noticed already. (VI. 6-13). 
Later on in this same book we have what Mr. 
Stopford Brooke calls " a modern description " of 
morning. 

" Broke, 
Say, morning o'er the earth and all it woke — 
From the volcano's vapour-flag to hoist 
Black o'er the spread of sea, to the low moist 
Dale's silken barley-spikes sullied with rain 
Swayed earthwards, heavily to rise again — " 

(VI. 520-524). 
We may well 

" Meditate 
On such an autumn morning's cluster-chord." 
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We have omitted one small picture, however, 
which should not be forgotten. A woodland spring 
is described in a few words. 

Fate, says Sordello, may have prepared a 
** rocky fount above in the clouds " but 

" Here she's provident 
Of (taste) loquacious pearl the soft tree-tent 
Guards, with its face of reate and sedge, nor 

fail 
The silver globules and gold-sparkling grail 
At bottom." (VI. 377-381). 

Last of all, an^ if not finest of all, as fine as any 
passage in the poem, we have another modem 
picture — the peasant child on the hill at Asolo, 
singing in the early morning. 

" Lo, on a heathy brown and nameless hill 
By sparkling Asolo, in mist and chill, 
Morning just up, higher and higher runs 
A child barefoot and rosy — See ! the sun's 
On the square castle's inner-court's green wall 
Like the chine of some fossil animal 
Half turned to earth and flowers ; and through 

the haze 
(Save where some slender patches of grey 

maze 
Are to be overleaped) the boy has crost 
The whole hill-side of dew and powder-frost 
Matting the balm and mountain camomile : 
Up and up goes he, singing all the while 
Some unintelligible words to beat 
The lark, God's poet, swooning at his feet 
So worsted is he at * the few fine locks 

13 
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Stained like pale honey oozed from topmost 

rocks 
Sun blanched the livelong summer' — all that's 

left 
Of the Goito lay 1 " (VI. 849-866). 



CHAPTER XIII. 

4. PASSAGES LONG AND SHORT. "MISCELLANEOUS" 

PASSAGES. 

We come now to the " Miscellaneous Passages." 
It is an uncouth and cumbrous title, but it is com- 
prehensive and must serve. 

First of all there is the address to Dante. 
Browning has taken upon him to 

" Disentwine 
^ That under-current soft and argentine 
From its fierce mate in the majestic mass 
Leavened as the sea whose fire was mixed 

with glass 
In John's transcendent vision, launch once 

more 
That lustre. Dante, pacer of the shore 
Where glutted Hell disgorgeth filthiest gloom 
Unbitten by its whirring sulphur-spume — 
Or whence the grieved and obscure waters 

slope 
Into a darkness quieted by hope — • 

^ Sordello, 
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Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God's 

eye. 
In gracious twilights where his chosen lie." 

(I. 361-372). 

Some twenty lines further on we come to the 
description of the interior of the castle. We see 
the " maze of corridors," the " dusk winding stairs," 
the "dim galleries," until we reach the maple- 
panelled room, and so pass to the " main wonder," 
the vault in which stands the font supported by 
the marble caryatides. 

The passage is long, but I cannot resist quoting 
the description of the font in full. 

"A dullish grey-streaked cumbrous font, a 

group 
Round it, each side of it, where'er one sees, 
Upholds it — shrinking Caryatides 
Of just tinged marble like Eve's lilied flesh 
Beneath her Maker's finger when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot brightening the snow : 
The font's edge burthens every shoulder, so 
They muse upon the ground, eyelids half 

closed. 
Some, with meek arms behind their backs 

disposed 
Some, crossed above their bosoms, some, to 

veil 
Their eyes, some, propping chin and cheek so 

pale. 
Some, hanging slack an utter helpless length 
Dead as a buried vestal whose whole strength 
Goes when the grate above shuts heavily ; 
So dwell these noiseless girls, patient to see, 
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Like priestesses, because of sin impure 
Penanced for ever, who resigned endure. 
Having that once drunk sweetness to the 
dregs;" (I. 410-427). 

The next interesting passage begins some forty 
lines further on, and describes the first class of 
poets, those who seek beauty in something outside 
themselves. The whole passage of course is well 
worth reading, but the gem of the whole lies in the 
lines beginning, 

" Fresh births of beauty wake 
Fresh homage — " (496 . . . 504). 

and ending with a line which is one of the finest in 
the poem 

" Visibly through His garden walketh God." 

The lines are quoted in full in the Analysis of 
Book I, so we need not give them again in this 
place. 

One of the prettiest conceits, not attributed to 
Eglamor, is found in the lines where Sordello is 
compared to a spider weaving a web of his fancies, 
(though critics will' not allow us to say "web," as 
this particular spider does not spin regular webs). 
Some hyper-critical people say that Browning has 
made a mistake here in natural history. The 
spider, they maintain, cannot shoot her threads 
from " depth to height," but must always drop them 
from height to depth. 

See note on Spiders^ at the end of the Analysis 
« of Book I. 

" Thus thrall reached thrall ; 
He o'er festooning every interval 
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As the adventurous spider, making light 

Of distance, shoots her threads from depth to 

height, 
From barbican to battlement ; so flung 
Fantasies forth, and in their centre swung 
Our architect : the breezy morning fresh 
Above and merry ; all his waving mesh 
Laughing with lucid dewdrops rainbow- 
edged." (I. 664-671). 

The next passage of interest is in Book II. (195 . .) 
where the poet Eglamor is described. " Eglamor," 
who " lived Bordello's opposite : " a true poet, as 
far as he went, but small ; endowed with a pretty 
talent, and the skill to make the most of it ; and 
yet he is but a humble servitor in the temple of 
verse, a gnome in his rock cave, a bat among birds, 
though he is careful only to appear among his 
brother bats — when he meets with a real bird, a 
really great poet, the end comes. The story of 
his acceptance of defeat is very pathetic, and shows 
that there really was something great in the man. 

A few sentences in the last fifty lines of the book 
show us the castle of Goito after the lapse of years. 
Sordello all this time has been in Mantua, and he 
comes back to his old home to find : — 

" Ah, the slim castle 1 dwindled of late years 
But more mysterious ; gone to ruin — ^trails 
Of vine thro* every loop-hole. Nought avails 
The night, as, torch in hand, he must explore 
The maple chamber — did I say its floor 
Was made of intersecting cedar beams ? 
Worn now with gaps so large there blew cold 
streams 
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Of air quite from the dungeon ; lay your ear 
Close and 'tis like, one after one, you hear 
In the blind darkness water-drops. The nests 
And nooks retain their long-ranged vesture 

chests 
Empty and smelling of the iris^root 
The Tuscan grated o'er them to recruit 
Her wasted wits. (II. 978-991). 

We have omitted one passage which we ought 
to notice — namely that in which Sordello is des- 
cribed as a language-maker. (This has a parallel 
in Browning's own history.) Sordello 

" Slow re-wrought 
That languagie, welding words into the crude 
Mass from the new speech round him, till 

a rude 
Armour was hammered out, in time to be 
Approved beyond the Roman panoply 
Melted to make it." (II. 573-578). 

Mr. Stopford Brooke says that Browning at the 
time was also trying to make a new language of 
his own ; and certainly in the passage next to be 
noticed — the lines beginning " My transcendental 
Platan ! " (III. 580) we have indeed a language of 
Browning's own. It is very interesting but almost 
unintelligible — still it should be read. Indeed the 
two passages " My transcendental platan I " and 
the one immediately following should be read 
together, and the gods, if they be kind, may send 
understanding, but the reader must not expect too 
much. (I have, however, attempted to analyse 
them.) 
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The " Illustrative Episode " of the sailor rest- 
ing has already been noticed, so we pass to 
that curious autobiographical interlude in which 
we learn how Browning vowed himself to the 
service of Humanity — and Humanity in her 
wretchedness ati^ misery. The passage is a long 
one, consisting as it does of a hundred lines, but 
an extract from it should be quoted, both on account 
of the autobiographical interest, and also for the 
picture given in it of the fruit and flower-sellers in 
Venice. 

"I sung this on an empty palace-step 
/At Venice : why should I break off, nor sit 
Longer upon my step, exhaust the fit 
England gave birth to ? Who's adorable 
Enough reclaim a — no Bordello's will 
Alack ! — be queen to me ? That Bassanese 
Busied among her smoking fruit-boats ? These 
Perhaps from our delicious Asolo 
Who twinkle, pigeons o'er the portico 
Not prettier, bind late lilies into sheaves 
To deck the bridge-side chapel, dropping leaves 
Soiled by their own loose gold-meal? Ah, 

beneath 
The cool arch stoops she, brownest cheek I Her 

wreath 
Endures a month — a half month — if I make 
A queen of her, continue for her sake 
Sordello's story? Nay, that Paduan girl 
Splashes with barer legs where a live whirl 
In the dead, black Giudecca proves sea-weed 
Drifting has sucked down three, four, all indeed 
Save one pale-red striped, pale-blue turbaned post 
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For gondolas. 

You sad disheveled ghost 
That pluck at me and point, are you advised 
I breathe? Let stay those girls (e'en her 

disguised 
— Jewels in the locks that love no crownet like 
Their native field-buds and the green wheat 

spike, 
So fair I — who left this end of June's turmoil, 
Shook off, as might a lily its gold soil, 
Pomp, save a foolish gem or two, and free 
Came join the peasants o'er the kissing sea). 

Venice a type 

Of Life, 'twixt blue and blue extends, a stripe, 
As Life, the somewhat, hangs 'twixt nought and 
nought : 

'Tis Venice and 'tis Life — 

You, no doubt 
Have the true knack of tiring suitors out 
With those thin lips on tremble, lashless eyes 
Inveterately tear-shot — there, be wise, 
Mistress of mine, there, there, as if I meant 
You insult 1 Shall your friend (not slave) be 

shent 
For speaking home ? Beside care-bit erased, 
Broken-up beauties ever took my taste 
Supremely, and I love you more, far more 
Than her I looked should foot Life's temple- 
floor. 

My love 1 warped men, souls, bodies ! yet God 

spoke 
Of right-hand foot and eye — selects our yoke 
Sordello 1 as your poetship may find : 
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So sleep upon my shoulder, child, nor mind 
Their foolish talk." (III. 655 . . . 755). 

Between the passage just quoted and the one 
concerning "engine-building," already noticed in 
our discussion of the theories in "Sordello," we 
have a most extraordinary outburst. It begins 
— " Meantime just meditate my madrigal 

O' the mugwort that conceals a dewdrop safe ! " 

(788). 

The twenty lines that follow, in which our life 
here is compared to the wanderings of the 
Israelites in the wilderness of Zin, are very difficult 
to understand — ^though I have attempted to 
expound them in the Analysis of Book III. I 
cannot say that the expounding has been very 
satisfactory, but at any rate it does away with the 
necessity for further comment here. 

After the "engine" (810-835) passage we come 
to a few words — interesting because they divide 
Humanity into three classes on lines not usually 
given. 

There are, says Browning, those who see, but 
are dumb ; those who not only see but can express 
a little of what they see ; and last of all, the true 
poets, those who themselves see, and who have 
the power of so telling their visions to others, that 
they make even these dim -sighted ones see the 
truth and the beauty in the world. These are the 
" Makers-see " and they are the helpers of the world. 

This book, which is the most difficult to under- 
stand in the poem, has further the allegories, if 
one may call them so, of Plara and his sonnets ; 
of Hercules slaying his captors ; and of S. John 
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and his portrait. This last is one of the most 
humorous tales in the book. 

In Book IV we have the vivid description of the 
Siege of Ferrara and the wretched state of the 
city (IV. 1-23 . . 89-107), and the description, or 
rather portrait of Salinguerra already quoted, as 
also the picture of the Papal Legate. (417-447- 
284-289). 

There is, later on, the story vividly told of the 
fight some thirty years previously at Vicenza when 
Salinguerra lost his wife, and — ^as he thought — his 
son (696-720). Then there is the second of the 
" Illustrative Episodes," describing the feelings of 
the Ethiop slave who has escaped from his captors, 
and is on his way home to his own country where 
he is a king. 

It is worth quoting for the picturesqueness of 
the African scene that is brought before us. The 
figure is suggested by Salinguerra's wandering 
thoughts. 

" What a past life those flying thoughts pursue." 

" Just to this was brought 
That interval of vain discursive thought I 
As, shall I say, some Ethiop, past pursuit 
Of all enslavers, dips a shackled foot, 
Burnt to the blood, into the drowsy black 
Enormous water current, his sole track 
To his own tribe again, where he is king ; 
And laughs because he guesses, numbering 
The yellower poison-wattles on the pouch 
Of the first lizard wrested from its couch 
Under the slime (whose skin, the while he 
strips 
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To cure his nostril, with, and festered lips, 
And eyeballs blood-shot through the desert- 
blast) 
That he has reached its boundary, at last 
May breathe — thinks o'er enchantments of the 

South 
Sovereign to plague his enemies, their mouth 
And nails, and hair; but these enchantments 

tried 
In fancy, puts them soberly aside 
For truth, cool projects a return with friends, 
The likelihood of winning wild amends 
Ere long ; thinks that, takes comfort silently, 
And, from the river's brink, his wrongs and he. 
Hugging revenge close to their hearts, are soon 
Off-striding for the Mountains of the Moon." 

(IV. S37-860). 

In Book V there is nothing very special to note 
— but in the last book there are several very fine 
passages, some of which we have touched on 
already in the Analysis of the Book. 

Consider the passage of the Palace and the 
ante-room (VI. 394) ; which glides almost imper- 
ceptibly into Sordello's prayer to be blessed on 
earth rather than wait for a problematical heaven. 
The whole passage is very fine, but as it has 
already been quoted in the chapter * Browning's 
Bordello,' (p. 40) we need not give it again here. 

In this last book we have also what Dean 
Church calls "the sum and substance of the 
poem." It is a long passage, consisting of some 
fifty lines, but since in it we find the gist of six 
thousand lines, I think it should be quoted in full. 

I 
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" So much was plain then, proper in the Past ; 
To be complete for, satisfy the whole 
Series of spheres— Eternity, his soul 
Exceeded, so was incomplete for, each 
One sphere — our Time. But does our know- 
ledge reach 
No farther P Is the cloud of hindrance broke 
But by the failing of the fleshly yoke. 
Its loves and hates, as now when they let soar 
The spirit, self-sufficient as before, 
Though but the single space that shall elapse 
'Twixt its enthralment in new bonds perhaps? 
Must Life be ever but escaped, which should 
Have been enjoyed? Nay, might have been and 

would, 
Once ordered rightly, and a Soul's no whit 
More than the Body's purpose under it 
(A breadth of watery heaven like a bay, 
A sky-like space of water, ray for ray 
And star for star, one richness where they mixed 
As this and that wing of an angel, fixed. 
Tumultuary splendours folded in 
To die) and which thus, far from first begin 
Exciting discontent, but surest quelled 
The body if aspiring it rebelled. 
But how so order Life? Still brutalize 
The soul, the sad world's method, muffled eyes 
To all chat was before, shall after be 
This sphere — and every other quality 
Save some sole and immutable Grc* ="'• f^™^ 
And Beauteous whither fate has lo( 
To follow ? Never may some soul 
The Great Before and After and thi 
Now, yet be saved by this the simp 
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And take the single course prescribed before, 
As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms ? 
But where descry the Love that shall select 
That course ? Here is a soul whom to affect 
Nature has plied with all her means — from trees 
And flowers — e'en to the multitude . . . and 

these 
Decides he save or no ? One word to end I 
Ah my Sordello, I this once befriend 
And speak for you. A Power above him still 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 
Is out of rivalry, which thus he can 
Love tho' unloving all conceived by man. 
What need ! And of — ^uone the minutest duct 
To that out-nature, nought that would instruct 
And so let rivalry begin to live — 
But of a Power its representative 
Who, being for authority the same, 
Communication different, should claim 
A course the first chose and this last revealed — 
This human clear, as that Divine concealed — 
The utter need 1 " (VL 548-601). 

This sums up Browning's confession of faith that 
love is the one thing needful — ^love and belief in 
God. This passage has been fully treated in the 
analysis, where I have given two possible 
'• translations." 

If the second version be the correct one, and if 
Browning here expresses the yearning of mankind 
for the Christ, it is possible that we may relate the 
latter end of Browning's apostrophe to Sordello 
with the passage immediately preceding. Thus— 
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" Never may one soul see all ? 
The Great Before and After, and the Small 
Now, yet be saved by this the simplest lore, 
And take the single course prescribed before, 
As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms ? 
But where descry the Love that shall select 
That course?" 

And the answer comes : — 

" Of a Power above you still 
What need ! " . . . 
But of a Power its Representative 
Who, being for authority the same, 
Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose but this last revealed, 
This Human clear, as that Divine concealed. 
What utter need I " 

If we think for a moment of the one Personality 
that was capable of seeing the Small Now in the 
light of the Great Before and After, and that, in 
fulfilment of Its mission fearlessly travelled Its 
appointed path to die ; we can give an answer to 
the question, 

'* But where descry the Love that shall select 
That course ? " 

by pointing to' the Humanity that revealed the 
Divine. 

Is this " the sum and substance of the poem ? " 
And does it mean that for Browning, at least, the 
only true leader and benefactor of men must be 
one inspired by the Life and the Love of Christ ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

5. SHORT PASSAGES AND SINGLE LINES : — 

CONCLUSION. 

So far we have considered the passages as a 
whole ; let us now turn our attention to the most 
musical lines in the poem. There are alas ! many 
lines which cannot be called musical ; there are 
many really ugly passages, notably that in Book 
III. 790-810, where Browning addresses his fellow- 
wanderers in " Zin." 

There are also, however, lines of rare beauty, 
coming sometimes in a beautiful passage, some- 
times like gems in rough rock. 

I give them in their order, beginning with 
Book I. 

" That Autumn eve was stilled, 

A last remains of sunset dimly burned. 80-81. 

" Her wise 

And lulling words are yet about the room, 

Her presence wholly poured upon the gloom. 

333-334. 
Plucker of amaranths grown beneath God's eye 

In gracious twilights where His chosen lie." 

371-372. 
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" And day by day 
New pollen on the lily-petal grows, 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose." 

474 .. . 
The whole passage beginning 

" Fresh births of beauty wake 

Fresh homajg^e 494. 

Up and down 
Runs arrowy fire, while earthly forms combine 
To throb the secret forth ; a touch divine — 
And the scaled eye-ball owns the mystic rod : 
Visibly through His garden walketh God." 

500 . . . 
"Laughing with lucid dewdrops rainbow- 
edged." 671. 
"A bird with unsoiled breast and filmless 
eyes." 690. 

The whole passage beginning, 

" He climbed with (June's at deep) some close 
ravine." 901 .. . 

" Before him, aye aloof 
Flittered in the cool some azure damsel-fly, 
Child of the simmering quiet, there to die." 
And then in the description of Palma, 

" Even the ground 
Was bright as with shed sunbeams." 950 . . . 



BOOK II. 

The first thirty lines are all musical, as for 
example, 

"With dew-drops from the skirting ferns." 21. 

14 
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" 'Twas a sunrise of blossoming and May." 

297. 
"A querulous fraternity of pines." 953. 



BOOK III. 

In this book there are many long passages of 
great beauty. It opens with two charming lines : — 

" And the font took them : let our laurels lie ! 
Braid moon fern now with mystic trifoly." 1-2. 
" The last face glances through the Eglantines 
The last voice murmurs through the blossomed 
vines." 23-24. 

The whole passage describing Mincio in flood, 
especially 

" And where the mists broke up immense 

and white 
V the steady wind, burned like a spilth 

of light 
Out of the crashing of a myriad stars" — 89-91. 
" Leaf-fall and grass-spring for the year." 

95. 
The passage beginning : 

"Not any strollings now at even-close." 103. 
" Linden flower- time long 109. 
Her eyes were on the ground." 

Another line — very different and anything but 
musical, yet interesting as shewing what Browning 
allowed to pass if it expressed his meaning : 
"No more lifes, deaths, loves, hatreds, peaces, 
wars." 139. 
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One can only say "what a mojihful!" and 
pass on to the beauty of 

"Waits he not the waking year? 

; because of him ihe wind 

Walks like a herald ! " 332-336. 
And before that, 

" Clouds, the irrevocable travellers." 205. 

It is in Book III that we meet with those 
passages where Browning runs riot with newly 
coined words. We have (line 129) " mollilious 
alcoves ;" and in the lines beginning, "My 
transcendental platan !" we have "bloom-ftinders" 
"fruit -sparkles," "leaf-dust." 

In Book IV, curiously enough, there is no line 
worth quoting for its music, and even in Uook V 
there are comparatively few. Among these, how- 
ever, we notice the following : — 



BOOK V. 

" He sat upon the terrace, plucked and threw 
The powdery aloe-cusps away, saw shift 
Rome's walls, and drop arch after arch, 

and drift 
Mist-like afar those pillars of all stripe. 
Mounds of all majesty. Thou archetype. 
Last of my dreams and loveliest, depart I " 

"The hesitating sunset floated back. . 

'Twas Day looped back night's piall." 
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" Light thwarted, breaks 
A limpid purity to rainbow flakes, 
Or shadow, helped, freezes to gloom." 585. 
"A gloom, a rift of fire, another gloom." 913. 



BOOK VI. 

In the description of the watery sunset we 
come on these lines : — 
" A breadth of watery heaven like a bay, 
A sky-like space of water, ray for ray 
And star for star — " 

"Thought 
Clothes the keen hill-tops, midday woods 

are fraught 
With fervours." 10 1- 103. 
" Some rose that burnt out heart in sweets, 
A spendthrift in the spring, no summer greets." 

177-178. 
"The brakes at balm-shed, asphodels in blow." 

316. 

" As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms." 581-582. 
" The lark, God's poet, swooning at his feet." 

861. 

And now to sum up, what is "Sordello?" 
It is, if we look on the surface, a vivid picture of 
the troublous times of the 13th century in Northern 
Italy. If we look below the surface, it is, as 
Browning himself describes it, "the history of the 
development of a soul." 
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Dr. Berdoe and Mr. Stopford Brooke both speak 
of Sordello as Browning's "Hamlet"; while the 
former describes the poem as " A Brazilian fores t 
in which, though we shall certainly lose our way, 
it will be amidst such a profusion of loveliness that 
it will be a delight to be buried in its depths." 

Another critic compares it to a vast palace in 
which the architect has forgotten to put a staircase ; 
and a third likens it to a deep mine in which is a 
wealth of treasure, precious jewels, rich gems — a 
treasure which can only be recovered by much 
labour. 

One realises the truth of all three criticisms. 
There are many wonderful passages in the poem ; 
there is vivid description ; there are living por- 
traits ; there is much thought and an incredible 
amount of learning — and yet — is it worth the 
trouble of reading ? Yes, but — there is a " But." 
One cannot help feeling that if Browning would 
only have taken the trouble he could have given 
us, not a rough mass of rock, through which we 
have to cleave our way laboriously and painfully 
with pick and shovel, to find the gems which 
undoubtedly exist — but a casket richly wrought — a 
casket of which the fine workmanship would not in 
the least have dulled the splendour of the jewels 
which it contained. 

Compared with " Paracelsus " it must take second 
place. Still, when all is said, we can only compare 
Browning with Browning, and to him, as one of 
the chief " Makers- See," the thanks of all his 
readers are due. 

"Who will may hear Sordello's story told." 
"Who would has heard Sordello's story told" 
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It is a Story of failure — but not of hopeless 
failure, for we must remember "The triumph linger- 
ing in the wide eyes." 

And it is not too much to say, as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke points out, that through the comparative 
failure of "Sordello," the poem, through working 
off in it thoughts that were surging tempestuously 
and incoherently in his mind. Browning won 
his way to the music and beauty of his best 
work. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that among his "best work" all critics place his 
second published poem, " Paracelsus." Still, it 
is possible that without " Sordello," we should 
not have had "Pippa Passes," and in any case 
we must not forget that, most fortunately, both 
in Art and in Life, there is room for "high 
failure,'^ and that such failure, far from being 
worthless, has a value and a dignity all its own. 



The End. 
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